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THE MAINE DEER LAW. 


- another column will be found an interesting letter on 
this subject from a well-known correspondent. It was 
to be expected that Mr. Wells would make out a strong case 
for any side which he might espouse. He does so now, yet, 
perhaps, there is a word or two to be said on the other side. 
The whole question as to the desirability of a change in 
the Maine law, hinges on the date at which the fawns are 
born. Can the doe be killed in September without destroy- 
ing the fawns which depend on her? Setting aside this 
question, the arguments brought forward by our correspon- 
dent would apply as well to opening any month of the sum- 
mer for deer shooting as well as September. No doubt more 
visiting sportsmen would come to Maine if the deer law were 
to be taken off in August or July, and since the cover in 
those months is thick and noisy, and for other reasons given 
by Mr. Wells, but few deer would be killed. Yet we should 
be sorry to see the summer months thrown open to the deer 
hunter. 

That the woods of Maine fairly swarm with deer and cari- 
bou is dueto the excellent methods of the Maine Fish and 
Game Commissioners, but seems no reason at all for extend- 
Ing the open season. The woods of Maine have before 
swarmed with these animals, but they became less and less 
numerous, until within a few years they were very scarce. 
Is it worth while to enter upon a course of action which, 
while it may possibly have no bad effect, may be only the 
first step toward rendering nugatory all the money and time 
and careful thought that has been expended upon this sub- 
ject? 

It is not a question of to-day only. The number of visitors 
to the Maine forests is larger now than ever before, and is 
not likely to grow less in the years tocome. To furnish the 
game to attract this throng of visitors, the supply of animals 
must be increased proportionally. They have increased and 
are still increasing. But because game protection has 
Worked well for a few years and now has the support of the 
people, is it worth while to take risks which may cost Maine 
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and the people of Maine dear in the future? We think not. 
Is there not room here for a little conservatism? 

The average date at which the does bring forth their young 
is by no means positively established. We think that the 
weight of evidence goes to show that the majority of fawns 
are born, in the latitude of Maine, lute in May and early in 
June. That there is a considerable difference in the time at 
which individual females wean their young is a well known 
fact which we should be the last to question, but we are not 
prepared to yield our assent to Mr. Wells’s proposition that 
fawns are usually able to take care of themselves by Septem- 
ber 1. The question is one which can only be determined 
by observation, and with all possible respect for the experi- 
ence of others, we still believe that, as a rule, the deer usually 
suckle nearly up to October 1. 

It is well established that the period during which the 
young are dependent for nourishment upon the mother is not 
less than four months. As Mr. Wells states, Judge Caton 
makes this assertion, and Dr. Merriam, in his ‘‘Mammals of 
the Adirondack Region,” confirms it, both agreeing that 
the spotted coat is worn for at least this length of time. 
There is no doubt that the fawns suck as long as they wear 
the ornamental coat. Now Dr. Merriam’s observations in 
the Adirondacks, a region which agrees pretty well with the 
Maine woods in climate and general conditions, go to show 
that a few fawns are bornin April, the majority in May, 
and afew late onesin June. Our own observations made 
in the same latitude as Maine, lead us to believe that it is in 
late May and early June that most of the fawns are brought 
forth. Suppose we take May 15 as the average, then the 
fawns will continue to draw sustenance from their dams up 
to the 14th of September. But we believe that there are a 
good many fawns which suck later than this, for we have, 
we regret to say, been obliged many times to see does killed 
late in September and even in the first days of October, 
whose udders were still distended with milk. And it is not 
a pleasant thing to see this, killing of a lean old doe whose 
young you are pretty sure must starve. 

From a practical point of view, that isso far as the pre- 
servation of the deer supply is concerned, we do not regard 
the question of this change of dates as of vital importance. 
Jacking is not, according to our way of thinking a very 
deadly way of hunting, und so far as the deer are con- 
cerned, September is the best month in which to prac. 
tice it, Looked at from an ethical standpoint, however, 
this mode of deer killing has but little to recom. 
mend it. We consider it a cruel method of hunting, be. 
cause of the weapon used and uncertainty of killing the 
object shot at, owing to the dim light, the unsteady resting 
place and the cramped position. It is generally acknowledged, 
we believe, that a large proportion of the animals hit are 
never recovered, but make their way into the forest, there 
to die a slow and painful death. Of course if meat is the 
only object, and the ‘‘hunter” kills his deer as he would 
butcher a sheep in a pen, jacking is excusable, but if a man 
is anxious to kill a deer for the sport of it, we should think 
that he would not care to do it by the aid of a jack. 

Weare much of the opinion of Dr. Merriam who, after 
describing this method of taking deer, says: ‘‘But after all, 
when the novelty has worn off, one cannot help realizing 
that itis like carrying a lantern any dark night through a 
frontier pasture, and shooting the first unlucky cow that 
chances to stand in the path.” 

Mr. Wells regards the question of this change of dates 
from a coldly practical standpoint, and he rather hints that 
we have sentimental views about it. 

But little more than a year ago we were traveling with a 
companion through a deer country. One day, as we were 
moving from one camp to another, an object was descried 
which looked either like an old weather-beaten gray log or 
a deer. It was at length made out to be the Jatter, and as we 
passed for a moment behind a bit of cover, one man dropped 
down out of sight while the other kept on his way still 
watched by the deer, from which he was now walking. The 
man who was hidden by the cover crept slowly up within 
range of the victim, and fired a deadly shot. The deer dis- 
appeared, and in its place bounced up two little fawns still 
in the red spotted coat. They ran a little way and watched 
us curiously as we walked toward them. When we came 
to the spot there lay, the old doe. She was in the blue already, 
for it was Oct. 1; but her udder was full, and her dugs 
drawn down by the eager pulling of the tiny mouths that 
would never close on them again. Poor she was, her bones 
showing through the skin—as a nursing doe’s almost always 
do—scarcely worth the cartridge that had killed her. For 
very shame’s sake we took her along, and while we were 
cutting her up, the little fawns, unsuspicious of danger, 
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walked about within a stone’s throw and gazed at us, and 
wondered where the mother was, but felt sure that she would 
call them when those queer two-legged animals went away. 
We had not the heart to do them the kindness to kill them. 
The crime already committed was enough, and the sight 
of those innocents on the hillside that bright October day 
caused a tugging at the heart strings that we hope never to 
feel again. The sermon then preached will not soon be for- 
gotten by those to whom it was addressed. One of the 
listeners—a man whose appearance would not lead one to 
think him over tenderhearted—said, as we moved away, 
“By ——, I feel as if I had killed a baby.” 

Perhaps we are sentimentalists. But, while holding very 
decided views on this question, we are not bigots, nor do we 
desire, as our correspondent suggests, to ‘‘have the last word.” 
We are glad to see the subject discussed by so able a writer 
as Mr. Wells and hope to hear from others. 


COVERED RANGES. 
T is becoming every year more and more difficult for the 
managers and officers of the various English volunteer 
regiments to secure eligible out-door ranges within easy dis- 
tance of the centers of population. The voluntcer force in 
Great Britain has its thousands of members, and each large 
city has many flourishing corps. The fact that shooting is 
an important part of a soldier’s duty, whether that soldier be 
a civilian or a professional man of arms, is abundantly recog- 
nized, and as far as possible, everything is done to encourage 
ball practice before the targets. There are scores and scores 
of ranges scattered here and there through the country, but 
one by one they are ordered closed by the local authorities 
on account of the danger from flying bullets, or else the use 
of the land for building crowds the range out of existence. 
To-day it is difficult to finda ground for even the mid- 
ranges, while a long-range plot is dreamed of more often 
than attempted. 

The Wormwood Scrubs ranges, so accessible to such a 
large number of the volunteers in London, has during the 
year past been almost totally closed, and « commission of 
officers was appointed to find another site «ear the metropo- 
lis for the establishment of a range. The search was made 
but proved futile, and now, as a last resort, the old Worm- 
wood Scrubs ranges are to be so arranged that stray bullets 
may be caught on interposing screens, and so up to 300 yards 
at least, there wiil be something after the fashion of the con- 
tinental ranges and our own Schuetzenfest parks. 

This brings up the question of establishing working ranges 
near large cities very prominently, and each year it is becom- 
ing a more pressing one for our English friends. Near Man- 
chester it is proposed to have a covered range of 500 yards, 
and while there are many well-founded objections to such an 
alley for shooting in, yet it is a vast improvement over the 
alternative evil of having no shooting at all. 

The question comes right home to us here in New York, 
where we have no really get-at-able range. Creedmoor, 
though almost within sight of the metropolis, is as incon- 
veniently located as it could well be, and this alone has had 
much to do with the lack of interest which seems to exist 
here respecting matters of marksmanship. We firmly 
believe that a good range of from to 2)0 to 600 yards would 
be sure of a good patronage if it could be so located as to be 
readily reached from the center of the city. If necessary, 
for the safety of the residents of the neighborhood—a first 
consideration in all cases—that the range be covered in, then 
let it be a covered one, with such bulwarks and screens as 
shall make it physically impossible for the most careless and 
stupid marksman to senda bullet astray. A range with great 
fences cutting off the cross winds, destroying all opportauity 
for distance judging by the ‘man at the firing point is very 
inferior compared with a range in the open, but it is vastly 
better than nothing at all. 

In this city such a range could and ought to be established 
by the militia authorities as a sort of central school of 
marksmanship for all the members of all the regiments here- 
about. Day and evening practice might be had, and with a 
regular resident teacher, or by a system of rotation by which 
each militiaman would be put through a course of lessons 
by his own officers, great and valuable results would be 
reached. Civilians might be permitted to use the range and 
would soon flock to it in liberal numbers. The experiment 
is worth the trying, for it is certain that the superiority will 
always lie with the country commands so long as the city 
soldier can only use his rifle as a toy, in a room and for 
going through the manual of arms, while the countryman 
by a walk of ten minutes or less, finds a convenient stretch 
of meadow or water over which he can fire without let or 
hindrance. 
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Che Sportsman TCounrist. 


A TRIP TO IDAHO. 





77 charming weather of October was too great a temp- 


tation to continue my inland cruising to be resisted, 


and I found a partial excuse in a little business ‘‘out West” 
An old min- 
inch of 
California, Idaho and Montana, dropped into my office daily 
to smoke a pipe, and enthused for hours over the scenery 
and the shooting and fishing of Idaho, and especially of the 
Saw Tooth Range and Wood River country. The yarns 


to make an excursion toward the setting sun. 
ing friend, who had prospected over nearly ever 


he told of the trout streams, salmon fishing, grouse, deer and 
wild goat shooting were worthy of a genuine sportsman; 
not that I insinuate that sportsmen are given to tough stories; 
we all know they are veritable Geo. Washingtons and are as 
truthful as political newspapers. 

My old friend is not much of a sportsman, even though 
he may have some of their leading habits, and 1 accordingly 
made due allowances, but by degrees I found myself giving 
much thought to the marvellous stories he told, and my 
night’s rest was much disturbed with dreams of large trout 
that obstinately refused to be landed, droves of deer that 
got in my way, and grouse getting up with a whirr under 
my nose. I suspected that my old friend had sinister desigus 
on me. I knew he had a mine to sell and wanted meto go 
out and look at it. He had discovered my weak point and 
began insidiously to undermine my earthworks. He did not 
talk mine much, but talked fish and game a good deal. At 
last good resolutions to stay at home gave way, and one fine 
morning last month found my old friend and myself com- 
fortably stowed away in a West Shore coach westward 
bound. 

By way of evincing my disbelief in his stories of mene 
I declined to take a gun, relying on his promise to supply 
me with as fine a breechloader as I ever put to my shoulder; 
but I did take my well-tried fly-rod, well knowing that it 
would be possible to pick up a gun, but not a split-bamboo. 
I will pass over the detuils of the trip to Salt Lake, and 
thence by the Utah Northern Railroad to Pocatello, where 
we took the Oregon Short Line to Mountain Home, the ter- 
minus of our journey by rail, merely stopping to remark 
that the narrow gauge road from Ogden to Pocatello is not 
an agreeable ride, crowded as the cars were with Mormon 
families—Mormon babies, and more of them to the square 
foot than I ever met with in all my varied experiences—very 
dirty and sour-smelling babies. There were twenty-seven in 
our car, and they squalled in concert all night long. It was 
not cold, but the brakemen fired up until the two stoves 
were red hot—ventilators all closed—the atmosphere some- 
thing fearful. 

From Pocatello the trains were ‘‘mixed,” that is, composed 
of along train of freight cars and one passenger coach 
which, fortunately, was not crowded, but the rate of speed 
was slow, dreadfully so; about fifteen miles the hour. Fora 
hundred miles the course was across a dead flat plain of lava 
and sagebrush, and a more worthless expanse of country 1 
have never seen. The monotony was varied by occasional 
streams that my old friend asserted were full of trout, but 
there were no settlements where a fisherman could tie up. 
At the crossing of the Snake River at the falls, which were 
grand, and below the falls it looked very tempting to the 
angler. The conductor told me what splendid fishing it was, 
what cartloads of salmon and river trout were caught there, 
but my old friend said, ‘Wait until we get to Mountain 
Home, and I wiJl show you fishing until you can’t rest; we 
will take it all in on our way back.” 

In due time we reached Mountain Home, and found quite 
a comfortabie hotel for that country. This was the end of 
our railroading, and at 4 o’clock the next morning we were 
routed cut to take the stage, so called, which proved to be a 
“dead ax” farm wagon with a pair of very sober-minded 
horses. The air was crisp and sharp, and the road was cal- 
culated to knock spots out of dyspepsia. At sunrise we had 
made the breakfast station. The meal was soon ready for 
us, and we were ready for it. There were venison steak and 
good bread and butter, the coffee was a little dubious, but 
with our appetites everything went. Soon after leaving the 
breakfast station we struck a better country, the foothills of 
the mountain ranges. The first game we saw was several 
large gray wolves, then a couple of antelope, a little later 
three deer, and in descending a sharp hill, we came upon a 
flock of grouse close alongside of the road. We got out and 
threw stones at them; a plump old cock sat on a limb scarce 
twenty feet away, and stood a fusillade of stones for tive 
minutes, evidently enjoying our want of skill. Then I 
wanted that gun that | wouldn’t bring, and all day, as we 
rode over hill and dale, and saw deer, grouse, antelope and 
wolves, I wanted it. I could have loaded the wagon with 
pee and as I objurgated my er in not bringing it, 

sailed into my old friend who had said ‘‘No use in bother- 
ing abouta gun. Can get youall the guns you want.” I 
wanted one then, but he could not fulfill his promise until 
we to got where the guns were, and that would be at the end 
of our journey. 

After spending a few days climbing over the mountains 
on a mule, looking at mines and enjoying the scenery, we 
turned our steps homeward. Arriving at Mountain Home I 
claimed a day’s fishing, according to agreement. So it was 
arranged that the next morning we should try our skill on a 
stream called Snake Creek. There was not much sleep that 
night on account of the wolves and coyotes that came around 
the house, seeking what they hoped to find, a fat chicken or 
two euch, but the dogs kept them at a respectful distance; 
and what between the barking of the dogs and the howling 
of the midnight prowlers in defiance, tliere was little sleep. 
The wolves were afraid to come too close and the dogs were 
afraid to venture far out after them, and so they kept up the 
infernal racket until daylight. 

After an early breakfast we got into a wagon, putting a 
substantial lunch under the seat, and drove up the creek 
about tive miles to the cafion and prepared for the sport. On 
our way up we saw eight wolves, all within fifty yards; 
they knew we had no gun and stood calmly contemplating 
us, and I was mad again. 

When I got out my light tackle and flies there was a guf- 
faw. ‘‘What are you going to do with those things? Idaho 
trout are not educated up to that sort of thing; they dont 
know anything about flies Catch a few grasshoppers if you 
want any fish.” I had heard such talk before, and con- 
tinued my note of preparation. When we came in to lunch, 
according to arrangement, there was not so much laughing 
and poking fun at bamboo rods and flies. Idaho trout were 
educated up to the dodge, and the grasshopper party were 
nowhere. tem? Well, I should smile. I had five to 









their one. 


not large, but. they were all of good 
Eastern trout. 


plate disappeared at the supper table. 
exercise and bracing air. 


air is exhilarating, and the amount of fatigue one could en- 
dure in that atmosphere is marvelous. 


It would have been a red-letter day in one’s life to have 
been properly prepared and to have cruised around the 


country shooting and fishing in the many streams to be found 
within easy distance of the settlements; but time was up; 
we were due in Gotham on the 25th, so turned our faces 
homeward, well pleased with the excursion—which was 


merely a prospecting trip—marking out the ground for a 


cruise the coming season. And you can hazard your Wel- 
lingtons that I will be there and 1 will have my tent, my 
blankets and my gun the next time, and fully prepared to 
enjoy all that Idaho affords. Moral, take your gun and 
don’t depend upon promises of guns everywhere. There is 
not a decent gun in the country, and I am mad enough to 
kiek myself in being humbugged by my old red-nosed friend 
into leaving mine at home. It was unsportsmanlike and I 
am ashamed of myself. However, we will see what next 
summer will bring forth. I will stand the Mormon babies 
and the anti dyspeptic stage wagons willingly to get the 
chance to try it over again. Old nosey was right; there is 
good fishing and shooting in {daho sure—as well as good 
mines—and hang me if that designing old miner didn’t get 
me on the mining proposition. 1 think I was induced to go 
in for an excuse to make future perigrenations to that para- 
dise of the sportsman. 

It may seem rather unsportsmanlike to fish for trout in 
October, but the seasons in Idaho are quite different. The 
summer does not fairly set in before the last of July, and 
neither the people nor the fish pay much regard to rules or 
law if they have any. It is a question of convenience. The 
fish are not particular, They are ready any time you are, 
and the way they take the fly would seem to indicate that 
they are anxious to emancipate themselves from the be- 
nighted grasshopper state and adopt the habits and customs 
of their more civilized Eastern relations. 

In the vicinity of Mountain Home, Rocky Bar, Atalanta, 
Haley, etc., there are numerous streams, large and small, 
including Wood, Snake, Boise and Middle Boise rivers, all 
affording splendid fishing. Deer and grouse are plentiful, a 
few antelope, and not unfrequently a bear. There is a white- 
faced bear to be met with occasionally that is not a desirable 
acquaintance. He resembles the grizzly, is equally power- 
ful, and much more belligerent. It is just a question of how 
he feels whether he will walk off and leave you or remain 
and argue the point. As for running, he won’t do it; see 
you what’s his name first. If he goes away it is seemingly 
rather against his inclination, and he stops and looks around 
at you with ap expression as much as to say, ‘‘What am 1 
walking off for? I ought to stay and chaw that fellow up; 
teach him what kind of bears they raise in Idaho.” The 
hunters give them a wide berth. 

Taking it all around, a sportsman can have a pretty good 
time in Northwestern Idaho in the proper season, say Sep- 
tember and October. The country is sufficiently settled to 
enable him to supply his wants easily, and he can ‘‘excurt” 
from any of the towns in various directions, step off from 
stage or rail and be picked up again at hisoption. The fish- 
ing tackle should be strong and substantial, for the fish are 
large in the rivers. He wants strong, substantial clothing, 
for the bushes in the caiions are terrible on habiliments. ii 
he is afraid of snakes, better carry his own remedy, for 
although the whisky in Idaho is enough to kill all the snakes 
in the country if a drop could be got inside of them, it is 
concentrated Greek fire, it is. PopGERS. 


CROFTERS AND SCOTCH LANDLORDS. 


[ was a worthy, if impracticable, law existing in that 
Utopian island of Sir Thomas Moore’s imagination, 
which decreed that the lands of the republic should not 
belong to any members of the commonwealth in particular, 
but should be held by all in trust for the general benefit. 
Other countries, less free of the burden of land disputes, 
may well hold that of them also pity ’tis that ’tis not true. 
Perhaps, however, a tenet such as this, in which simplicity 
of code claimed place with liberty, equality and brotherhood, 
might, if welded to modern notions, lead to unlooked-for 
and disastrous side issues, and prove a fruitful source of 
new trouble. Yet ever and anon there flickers up in the 
self-esteemed Utopias of Europe a smouldering discontent 
against the great landed proprietors; a clamor of the many 
for the enacting of some such law against the few. As 
the world grows more republican and the masses find 
means to make themselves heard, the war of opinions waxes 
stronger against the unimpaired possession of those huge 
pleasure estates, which granted to court favorites in feudal 
days for trivial services, have drifted down in hereditary 
succession, absorbing their surrounding satellites and play- 
ing cuckoo in anest of hungry farmers. Nowhere is this 
state of things more prominent than in the three portions of 
Great Britain. In England a growing spirit of communism 
germinates in the many trade unions and banded opposition 
against the monopolies of wealth. He that runs may read 
it lurking between the lines of franchise bills, in radical in 
novations, and in the oft recurring disputes twixt Lords and 
Commons, the wordy smoke of which hardly needs an 
adage to vouch for itscause. In Ireland a chronic enmity 
against the landlords is constantly breaking forth in its own 
ugly form of malcontent, like the throes of some intermittent 
fever. While in Scotland—and it is of that country that I 
would especially treat here—a bitter feeling of ill will is 
shown now and again from the crofters, herdsmen and petty 
farmers who covet the grazings of the mountain lands, 
toward the owners of those huge Scotch estates which are 
so rigorously preserved and guarded from any encroach- 
ments on the part of men or cattle to make a brief-lived 
Saxon holiday. 

Were the total acreage owned by these Scotch lords and 
lairds summed up, it would be found that they constitute 
the major portion of the Highlands, and of this total by far 
the largest part is strictly preserved. Yet few of these land- 
lords spend more than the fashiouable two months of August 
and September on their estates, waging the annual warfare 
against the deer, grouse and black game, which a paternal 

vernment protects under its legislative sbield until then. 

uring the rest of the year the moorlands are again left un- 


ane anttienitimie ! dk ie 


a ee an a2 eon, 


It was rough fishing though; the cafion and the 
brush was too thick to admit of satisfactory fly work, but 
whenever a hole could be got at, it was lively work. Suf- 
fice it to say it was a highly satisfactory day. The fish were 
size and as gamy as 
e did not count our fish, but we had a 
backload—more than we knew what to do with. Plate after 
Our performance was 
prodigious, with the sharp appetite consequent upon the 

The weather was superb. The 









molested, and only gillies and gamekeepers wander over their 
lonely wastes, ing them against the depredations of 
poachers and would-be utilizers. Many of these estates are 
of vast extent, comprising thousands and thousands of acres 

great tracts of which are, as I have said, set apart solely for 
the preservation of game. Such proprietors as the Dukes of 
Sutherland, Bute and Montrose, and Lairds like Far uahson 
and Johnson, divide whole counties among them, and main. 
tain grouse moors and deer forests of size that seems faby. 
lous when their purposes are weighed in the scales of politi. 

cal economy. 

Not long o- I was in Sutherlandshire, that wild, broken 
county, which stretches its marge of mountain and lake 
across the north of Scotland. I was fishing in Lock Shin 
and its tributary waters, and in my various excursions nat. 
urally had considerable intercourse with the Magnuses and 
Donalds of the neighborhood. Since then I have traveled 
in other portions of this and the adjoining counties, but 
everywhere I found the same story; to every question I met 
the same answer, ‘‘his Grace wad ’na wish it the whiles,” or 
‘“a weel may be his Grace kens t’ wad be gud.” Nothing 
seemed possible to be said, or done, or thought, or dreamed 
of in this northern fastness unless ‘‘his Grace” should first 
approve. To his Grace the Duke of Sutherland belongeth 
the land, and the people, and the doings thereof. The di- 
minutive railway, which is the main artery of his posses- 
sions, was built by bis orders and with his money, and is 
as much a_ chattel of his as the knocker on 
his front door. The hotels, the roads, the villages 
of all this enormous county are his, and through his agents 
he reigns in this petty kingdom in an autocracy tempered 
only by the prestige of external republicanism. Some twelve 
months since there was a deal of talk in England about 
certain entire villages in this dukedom having been some- 
what summarily moved on to make room for grouse and 
deer. Mais qu’y faire; theic sheep and cattle had long since 
been forbidden on the hills because forsooth deer were too 
fastidious to range over the same ground as their domesti. 
cated brethren, wherefore the herdsmen soon followed. 
Nevertheless strangely enough some crofter mutterings echoed 


among those deserted hills, and a murmur of discontent 


found its way into the English papers—useless, however, 
save to fan a smouldering fire, for the fiat having gone forth, 
his Grace’s will was done. 

But as with all questions so with the grievances of croft- 
ers, the subject wears two faces. A generalization will 
defeat any argument, and itis not to be maintained that 
the highlands of Scotland are fitted for the support of alarge 

pulation, or capable of grazing any very extensive herds. 

he wildness of the country and its poverty preclude the 
possibility of this. Countless storms, and rains, and tor- 
rents, have swept the soil from the mountains to the valleys, 
where farming alone can be done; while the mountains, hid- 
ing their naked crags among the mists, or clad in such 
apology for verdure as the knotted heather or rank 
grasses of the morass can give, have little to offer 
even to the most enterprising of sheep or cattle. 
In some places, of course, the mountains are 
exceptionally fertile, and pasture might be found in abund- 
ance enough to feed the combined flocks of Nathan and 
Jacob. But such rich moorlands are not too plentiful. 1 
have iately been staying in a typical highland valley, as 
barren as beautiful, and where immemorial freedom wonders 
vaguely at the rumors of crofter claims elsewhere. It was 
situated at the western end of Lock Katrine, that gem of the 
Highlands, and the house of the Laird which formed the 
center of quite a little gathering of dependent gillie cottages, 
had been the stronghold of the famous Rob Roy, to a de- 
scendant of whom it now belongs. Avoiding the gaze of the 
world, it nestled among a thick belt of trees that, sweeping 
down a gorge of Ben Dhu, dipped their shadows into the 
calm waters of the lake. Behind the house climbed the 
great moorlands of Perthshire, tumbling in confusion one 
upon another, and in front more mountains reared their gaunt 
barriers between the solitudes of the glen and the outer 
world. In their distant arms they held the waters of Lock 
Lomond und countless smaller lakes and tarns, while, join- 
ing forces with their opposite neighbors, they jumbled and 
mingled their masses in the blue depths of the far glen, 
where was cradled the small but noisy Gyle stream which 
gives the pass its name. And a wild lonely casey it was; 
wild with the desertion of its fastness by men for a century, 
and lonely with the overwhelming sense of loneliness which 
only mountains give. Except near the lake where the Laird’s 
house stood, habitations there were none, but far up in the 
gloomy mazes of the hills showed here and there the crumb- 
ling ruins of ancient villages which tradition tells were de- 
stroyed by Rob Roy because the occupiers failed on one 
occasion to help him in his fights against ‘‘the hireling 
slaves of the king.” These were perhaps the rude fore- 
fathers of the crofters, but in those days there were no 
London papers to moan over their arbitrary expulsion. 
The stones which once formed the homes of these disbanded 
Celts now lie strewn among the moorland grasses, and seek 
to hide their stormy past under a screen of peat moss. The 
wanderer may, perchance, disturb from the silent hamlet a 
wood duck, curlew, or mountain hare, but the place is a Gol- 
gatha, tenanted only by ghosts, and the elves and goblins of 
the glen. On the mountain sides are several such memori- 
als of days gone by, the dumb records of unwritten history, 
lonely and deserted, ‘‘imploring the passing tribute of a 
sigh.” Few are the feet which ever climb to their scattered 
stones, and fewer the eyes which can distinguish them 
among the jutting bones of nature. Some wandering sports- 
man, led onward by that mythical nymph of the mists 
who bewilders the steps of the mountain rambler, may chance 
upon them; or a shepherd searching for some strayed sheep 
—for sheep and the ragged highland cattle roam _ free 
o’er these ‘‘bonnie braes ’0 Balquidder”—mayhap to stumble 
over the broken hearth of an ancester; but the sleep of these 
village graves is long and quiet, and the wind and the rivulet 
are the only faithful mourners. Where are those who should 
rebuild, if the surrounding ground be worth tilling? Is the 
a bedevilled since that wild night when the red-haired 

acgregor swooped down with his fierce clansmen on the 
sleeping hamlet, and fluttered its dovecots to sudden wake- 
fulness? In truth it seems so, and the legend says we 
that tells how tae truubled murmur of the Gyle stream, 
fretfully foaming over its broken bed near by, is the wail- 
ing of Macgregor mothers for homes destroyed, and sons 
upon whose graves now grows the heather and the moorland 


Tass, ae 
. But in spite of factions and the changes of time, it is 
curious to note how strong is the clannish feeling prevalent 
in most localities, and how deeply ingrained in the Scotch 
tenantry is the desire for a chieftain, who shall be the head 
and leader of all the many minor offshoots of the family. 
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sheepsheading can be enjoyed. On the young flood, at the | sandbank must be avoided on the starboard hand. The 
easterly end of the railroad dock, sea trout can be captured | northerly end of Little Gasparilla Island is a good — 
with live minnows or cut mullet bait. About one hundred | ground. A fresh-water pond will be found in the center o 
feet from the end of the dock is a pile of stone ballast where | the island where good-drinking water can be obtained. The 
the sea trout fisher should anchor. In fishing at this point I | neighboring mud flats and oyster bars will be found well 
always use a float. At Cardigan’s reefs, three miles from the } supplied with beach birds. Fishing in the channel at the 
town, fair fishing will be found for sheepshead, sea trout, | end of the island, on the flood tide, with minnows or cut 
channel bass and blackfish. At this point boats with com- | bait, cavallii, bonefish, sea trout and channel bass can be 
= captains can be chartered for a cruise to the southward. | captured until arms ache, On one occasion I was encamped 
ut it must be remembered that snake antidote is in demand | at this point, and noticed large bass driving the minnows 
on the Guif coast, and that sportsmen must govern them- | ashore, and with feet and crab net we secured hundreds, 
selves accordingly. using minnows for bait we hauled in bass until we tired of 
Leaving Cedar Keys and proceeding twenty miles in a| the sport. In this connection, 1 may remark, that I am not 
8. E. direction, the mouth of the Withlacoochee River will | a pot-hunter but merely tested the fishing for the benefit of 
be sighted; but as fish are few and far between at this point | others. and returned the fish to their native element. The 
it is unworthy of notice. Ten miles further the large oaks | wilful destruction of fish in Florida is a disgrace. In days 
at the mouth of Chrystal River will be noticed. A few miles | gone by, so-called fishermen visited Homosassa, und on their 
from its mouth large sheepshead will be found. Salt River | return to Jones’s house they would bring back dozens and 
is a creek running through the marsh to the Homosassa | hundreds of fish to illustrate their success. They would 
River, and if advantage is taken of the flood tide a boat of | place the dead fish on the dock where they would lay until 
light draft can be navigated through it. Leaving the mouth | thrown overboard by Jones’s employes. In this way the 
of the Chrystal River, the mainland will be left to port, and | grand fishing of the well stocked Homosassa suffered. 
St. Martin’s Keys to starboard. A large rock will be noticed | In the shoal water in the Gulf, near the entrance at Gas- 
in the bay, and this should be kept close aboard on the port | parilla Pass, large sheepshead will be seen lazily swimming 
hand; and about one mile beyond will be seen a shell bank | about, and if the fisherman will present them with crab bait 
covered with trees, and here will be found the Homosassa | they can be a ad libitum. Asand spit extends (or did 
River. Soon after entering the river, it takes a sharp turn to | extend) some distance from the point of the island into the 
the right, and the oyster k in the center of the stream | Gulf. The water was shallow and clear, and | noticed large 
must be avoided. Proceeding five miles up the stream the | bass cruising in search of food. I would cast in front of 
remains of Jones’s house will be noticed on a shell mound on | them and instantly the bait would be seized. In an eddy 
the right bank. No more will ‘‘Mother Jones” dispense the | inside the point countless numbers of bonefish from three to 
hospitalities of my favorite Homosassa—a place where | six pounds have congregated, and the instant a bait touched 
rodsters did congregate, and where ‘‘Mother Jones” fed them | the water it would be seized and jumping and rushing com- 
on luscious oysters, venison and sheepshead. In this stream |mence. On the bay side of the island, near the _. the 
fishing is excellent, but to be successful a resident of the | bank is steep and composed of broken seashells. The water 
locality should be hired to point out the ‘‘drops.” At this|is from four to six feet deep, and sheepshead from one to 
point the fly-fisher can revel in his favorite pursuit, and land | three pounds can be seen nosing among the shells in search of 
cavallii, lonefish, sea trout, black bass, brim, brown snappers | food. With crab or fiddler bait they can be captured as 
and channel bass. In the upper portion of the river the | rapidly as hooks can be baited. For a week’s sojourn this 
noble tarpon will be found during the winter months, At| point would prove satisfactory. At Boca Grande entrance 
the ship rock, about a mile from the mouth of the river, | excellent trolling for channel bass can be enjoyed, and this 
large channel bass can be captured on the young flood, At | locality will be found a resort of very large sharks. The 
this point the water is shallow and a float should be used. | channel is bounded by sandbanks, which extend over two 
The next streams met with are the Pithlachestacootie, Ches- | miles into the Gulf. These banks are a noted resort and 
sioueskii and the Wickawatchiee, but as fishing points they | feeding ground of large channel bass. Before leaving home 
are unworthy of notice. the fisherman should provide a Government chart of Boca 
Sixty miles south of Cedar Keys the Anclote Keys will be | Grande entrance, as it will be a guide to find the channel’s 
sighted, and must be left to starboard. Passing the Keys, | deep holes and points of hard bottom on or near the bars. 
Anclote River will be noticed. Following this stream for a | At the Gulf end of the channél kifigfish and Spanish mack- 
short distance Tarpon Run will be seen to the right, and it | erel can be taken with the trolling line. At any of the 
can be followed to the spring. The basin of the spring is | passes, by rowing a boat near the shore and fishing with 
large and deep, and is much frequented by the Silver King— | hand line or rod and reel, with a large, strong spinner, large 
the tarpon. have not visited Lake Butler, but have been | numbers of channel bass can be captured. 
informed that it teems with large bass (trout). My impres-| At the dock at Punta Rassa, sheepshead exist in great 
sions of the Anclote River as a place for piscatorial sports| numbers. It was at this point where the Hon. Matthew 
are not favorable. I may have been ignorant of the drops, | Quay, of Philadelphia, captured fifty-six sheepshead in sixty 
and in consequence unsuccessful. The rocky bottom in the | minutes. By ascending the Calloosahatchie River to a point 
Gulf outside of the Keys is a great resort for professional | above the islands, the great resort of the tarpon and large 
fishermen, and by anchoring near some.of the fishing vessels | cavallii will be reached. A fisherman resides on the island 
the lover of salt-water fishing will be rewarded. By the | Opposite the telegraph station, and visitors might find it ad- 
time travel opens a staunch and new steamboat will be | Visable to secure his services fora few days, and thereby 
placed on the route between Cedar Keys and Tarpon | acquire a knowledge of the best fishing localities. The visi- 
Springs, and she will make three trips per week. This point | tor cruising by steamer can secure accommodations at 
can be reached by steamboat to Sandford, railroad from | Schultz’s, at tele h station, or at Jake Summerlin’s. 
Sandford to Tampa, and stage from Tampa to Tarpon On Sanibal and Pine Islands, deer will be found; but none 
Springs. At Tarpon Springs a large new hotel has been | Of the roaring ‘‘American Lions,” so prominentiy referred 
erected. But the great attraction of the place is the ‘‘Old | to by a writer who owns a yacht, and whois open for a 
teliable Mother Jones.” Alfred and ‘‘Mother Jones,” of | charter. In some of the lagoons at Sanibal and at Maila- 
Homosassa fame, have leased the hotel, and this alone will | chase, the largest and finest oysters can be obtained in 
fill it. Ten years since, when cruising on the Gulf coast, I | quantity. On the beaches, mud flats, and oyster bars, 
found Homosassa and made the acquaintance of ‘‘Mother | beach birds exist in great numbers. On the mainland north- 
Jones.” In the columns of the FoREsT AND STREAM [| east of the harbor there are no inhabitants, and deer are 
directed the attention of anglers to the locality and the | plentiful. 
accommodations furnished at my favorite Homosassa, and [| Punta Rassa can be reached each week from Tampa by 
painted no fancy picture, as hundreds who followed in my | steamer Dictator, and we feel assured that Capt. McKay 
wake will testify. As to the clean beds and the character | Will extend every attention and courtesy to sportsmen. At 
of the table at Tarpon Springs Hotel, I need but say that | this point the sportsman can enjoy the privileges of a regu- 
‘Mother Jones” will boss the job. lar mail and the telegraph. If we take into consideration 
South of the Anclote is the beautiful Clear Water Harbor, | the accessibility of Charlotte Harbor, its mail and. telegraphic 
with its high bluff, studded with luxuriant orange groves. facilities, the climatic conditions, and its sporting resources, 
According to y experience, the fishing in this locality is | it is well wosthy of the notice of sportsmen. At an early 
poor, and not worthy of the notice of the expert. Proceed- | day Charlotte Harbor is destined to become the sanitarium 
ing southward, noble Tampa Bay will be reached. Near | of the United States, and a popular resort for fishermen and 
Egmont Key good fishing can be found, and ‘‘drops” will} gunnists. Owing to the water protection and the warm 
be pointed out by the lighthouse keeper. At the Cool Rocks, | water flowing in with the tide from the Gulf, west and 
near the mouth of old Tampa Bay, grouper and cavallij | northwest winds are robbed of their chilling influence. The 
will reward the fisherman. At the oyster bars off Gadsden’s | bleak northeast winds occasionally exert an unhappy influ- 
Point, fair sheepsheading will reward the angler. At the | ence upon invalids, but before they can reach Charlotte 
young flood, at the mouth of the Hillsboro River, sea trout, | Harbor they must cross the peninsula, and are robbed of 
cavallii, and channel bass will take the hook. On one occa- | their harshness. All that is required to make Charlotte Har- 
sion I tested the fishing at this point, and captured nothing. | bor a place of resort is for some enterprising person to erect 
I have not fished the river above Tampa, but last winter, the | 2 hotel. To reach this point the sportsman should take the 
Rev. Mr. Prime tried the fly two or three miles above the | Transit Railroad to Cedar Keys, steamer Cochrane to Tampa, 
city, and hooked sea trout, cavallii, bass, and the fighting | and steamer Dictator from Tampa to Punta Rassa. Or eat 
ravallia. And what is more strange, he hooked two large dinner in Jacksonville, take steamer to Sandford, breakfast 
tarpon; but asa matter of course, lost them. In his pub-| there, take South Florida Railroad and dine at 3 P. M. in 
lished letters he went into ecstacies over the noble fight | Tampa, twenty-four and a half hours after leaving Jackson- 
made by the ravallia. He discovered that an eight-ounce | Ville. From Tampa to Punta Rassa by the stanch and ex- 
split bamboo rod was too light an implement, and advocated | cellent sea boat the Dictator. The camper-out can have a 
the use of a heavier one. supply of provisions sent him from Tampa by the Dictator, 
Leaving Tampa Bay, Sarasota Bay is entered, and Long | Or they can be obtained at Fort Myers, twenty miles above 
Boat Inlet will furnish a fine field for the rodster or hand | Punta Rassa 
liner. Billy Bow Legs’ Creek is a tributary of this bay, and 
a few years since my friend Dr. Forbes fished a pool near its 
mouth, and found it swarming with ravallia and cavallii. 
At each cast he would hook one or two of the former, and 
would land them unless a large-sized cavallii interfered and 
appropriated a ravallia. At the southerly end of Big Sara- 
sota is Little Sarasota Bay, where superior oysters can be in- 
indul in. In the winter of ’80-’81, a friend was weather- 
bound in Little Sarasota Bay, and on his return he assured 
me that it ‘swarmed with Spanish mackerel,” and in a few 
minutes’ trolling he could supply the larder. At the south- 
erly end of this bay is ae Pass. At this point the fish- 
ing is very good, and that delicious fish, the grouper, can be 


In most Highland valleys there is the laird par excellence, of 
whom all the gillies for miles around speak with respect, 
and whose doings are hardly looked upon in the light of a 
tyrannical dog in the manger, who cherishes the silence of 
his moors during ten months of the year in order that for 
the remaining two he may awake their deepest echoes in a 
fusilade de jeu. The same old clannish spirit, only of more 
peaceable type, resides in the Dougals and Macnabs of to- 
day as in the ‘‘good old times,” when the difference of a red 
or green stripe in the tartans of chance-meeters was sufficient 
warrant of mutual enmity to send the hands of the wearers 
to toy with the hilts of their claymores. Of course 
not a few of these lairds owe their position to the 
recent acquirement of. wealth, when the respect that 
is meted out to them is merely a serving of mammon and 
unstable, but in the majority of cases they represent through 
long past ages the countless traditions of the clan. With 
lairds who trace their ancestors back into the days when 
chieftains were demi-gods and heroes in the eyes of their 
followers, small wonder is it that the peasantry have not 
wholly lost their ancient instincts. And such sansculottic 
brethren as would tumble down all these mile stones of 
history, mayhap will find here, before putting into practice 
their cry of the land for the people, a stone in the machinery 
which shall prove hard to extract. Yet grievances the 
crofters undoubtedly have, and mightily offensive ones too. 
While deer refuse to fraternize with sheep, and the rich 
land owners insist upon making Scotland one vast Chevy 
Chase, the sheep must go. Then comes the counter 
claim of the many but poorer classes to have liberty 
of grazing their cattle on these zealously protected pleasure 
grounds. And so far wealth and power have conquered, 
but the oil on the troubled waters is thin, and a little storm 
will break it. It is one of the political riddles of modern 
times rather than a Scotch joke which may require a sur- 
gical operation to solve. 

For a weary long seven years the kine of the crofters have 
been lean; but it is in no dream that these same crofters ask 
if the time has not come when the kine shall stand in full 
pastures and be fat. J.B. A. 

Duxtecsu, Glengyle, Scotland, Aug. 9. 




















































FLORIDA AGAIN.--VI. 


O the fresh-water sailor and fisherman who can enjoy the 
cupture of large-mouthed bass, the St. John’s River 
offers an extensive field for adventure. The creeks emptying 
into the river are stocked with bass, which will take a spoon 
fly or live bait. The river can be easily ascended in a sail- 
boat to Lake George, but above that point a tow behind a 
steamboat had better be secured to Lake Monroe. Above 
the latter point a boat can be rowed or sailed to the head 
waters of the river. If the cruisers are disposed to enjoy a 
long sail and explore the interior of the State, they can trans- 
port their boat by railfrom Sanford to Kissimmee. Launch- 
ing their craft, they can cro:s Lake Tahopekaliga, descend 
the Kissimmee River, and skirt the western shore of Lake 
Okeechobee until the Diston drainage canal is sighted. 
Passing through the canal, the Calloosahatchee River will 
be reached at Fort Thompson. By descending this river the 
fisherman will arrive at Punta Rassa. 

To the east and south of Waldo (on the Transit Railroad), 
within a radius of fifteen miles, more than a dozen beautiful 
lakes will be found, where the canoeist can enjoy sailing, 
fishing and shooting. The lakes vary from one to seven 
miles in length, and as the majority of them are but a short 
distance apart, a canoe is easily transported from one to the 
other. The land between the lakes is high and rolling, and 
quail will be found in plenty. The lakes are well stocked 
with bass and bream, and many of them are the winter re- 
sort of ducks. In the lowlands about some of the lakes 
snipe abound. To reach these lakes a canoe or boat should 
be transported by rail to Waldo. A canal has been exca- 
vated from this place to Lake Alto, and from it to Lake San- 
ta Fe the former is one, and the latter seven miles long. 
From Santa Fe a good road leads to Five Mile Lake, two 
miles distant. By short portages at least one dozen lakes 
can be reached, and as a finish, the Etoniah Creek can be 
descended to the St. John’s River. This lake region offersa 
fine field for the canoeist and taxidermist. 

Owing to the adventurous spirit of my friend, George W. 
Haines, Esq., of Savannah, Ga., a new field has been opened 
up to the hunter and fisherman. I refer to the Okefinokee 
Swamp of Georgia, near the Florida line. -Mr. H. has made 
three trips, and has thoroughly explored the region. He has 
ascertained that the headwaters of the Suwanee River can 
be reached within a short distance of the Savannah, Florida 
& Western Railway. During the winter ducks and snipe 
are numerous in the streams and marshes. The streams, 
lagoons and ponds teem with bass and bream. In the region 
are several large islands on which deer and bear are plenti- 
ful. From information obtained I have reason to believe 
that rattlesnakes are somewhat numerous on the islands, but 
if the weather is cool they will not prove troublesome. If 
the sportsman should visit these islands it might be well for 
him to patronize No. 3 cotton duck leggings or a pair of 
long-legged india rubber boots. By using a canoe or a light 
flat-bottomed boat the Suwanee River can be descended to 
the Gulf. From Ellaville to within twelve miles of the 
ocean the fishing will prove very poor. Boats can be trans- 
ported by rail from Savannah or Jacksonville to point of 
trans-shipment. Persons desirous of visiting the Okefinokee 
Swamp should communicate with George W. Haines, office 
8., F. & W. Railway, Savannah, Ga., and ascertain charges 
for freight on boat and the point where boat 1oust be re- 
moved from train. Mr. H. has prepared a map of the region 
based on surveys and explorations, and we feel assured that 
he would supply sportsmen with copies at the mere cost 
of making same. Of what we know of Okefinokee we 
- assured that sportsmen would find it worthy of their 
notice. 

_ Lake Ware, on the line of the Florida Southern Railway, 
is worthy of attention. It is a beautiful sheet of pure water, 
surrounded by high banks except at its westerly end. At 
this point there are islands, grassy flats and extensive patches 
of lilypads; and as a consequence ducks and black bass are 
plentiful. On the south shore, distant about one mile from 
the railroad depot, is the South Lake Ware Hotel, where the 


sportsman can find good accommodations at two dollars and | Will be found to be fair. Sawfish visit this bay in great 
a half per day. I tried tke cuisine last winter and can | numbers and the athletic fiszerman can indulge in muscular | every winter. Seen have been more plenfiful than for 


speak in its favor. In the woods quail are plenty and in the | fishing. From Kettle Harbor, an inside passage leads to| several years. ‘Coons and opossums plenty. W: 

hamaks squirrels will be found. . mn Charlotte Harbor. I am averse to grounding on mud flats, | were A in the spring and Setched wal i am suettan 
Leaving Jacksonville in the evening a pleasant ride can be | 4d disturbing the peaceful slumbers of bivalves, and never | shot and do not hunt them, but think a good shot and 

enjoyed in a sleeping car to Cedar Keys. At this point that | attempted the inside passage. Those who have traveled over | dog could find some yet. Would like to have some good 

practical joker, Willard, runs the Suwanee Hotel. As ‘a| this Florida Jordan have assured me that the trip can be| fellow to hunt with for a week or two this winter, not a 

host he will be found affable and obliging, and ever ready | made at or near high tide with a light draft boat. dude, but one that could eat corn bread and sow belly and 


: D ir 
to aid strangers. At the railroad tunnel north of the town,! Entering Charlotte Harbor at Little Gasparilla Pass, a! not snore of nights.—J. H. P. 





YANKEETOWN, Ind., Nov. 8.—Quail wintered well. Sol. 
Vannoda fed about twenty until pairing time, but there were 
few young ones seen in the spring. We had a storm of wind, 
rain and hail, that 1 think killed them. You claim that the 
blue-tailed hawk does not destroy many quail; I beg todiffer 
with you. We had two or three gangs of quail in the corn 
(about fifty acres), and a hawk of this species was a ‘‘con- 
stant quantity.” The hawk is still on hand, bat the quail 
are not there. I know they were not shot. Ducks and 

eese are in the river in small bunches. Our best ducking 
isin the spring. Ruffed grouse have disappeared; I do not 
know what has become of them. I have lived here twelve 
years, and have not learned of but one being shot in that 
time. Five years ago there were many to be found in the 
thickets of Cypress Creek. I have not heard of any wild tur- 
keys as yet, although they are fairly plentify) in the flats 


cai s 
one Casey’s Pass, an outside trip of fourteen miles will 
bring the tourist to Kettle Harbor. At this point the fishing 
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dlatuyal History. 


NOTES OF THE WOODS AND WATERS. 
CLUB MO8S, GROUND PINE (Lycopodium dendroidium). 


F all the fairy tales of science, I think none are so de- 
lightful as those that the botanist can recite, and of all 
the different provinces and domains into which the wonder- 
land of nature is divided, not one, I think, is so rich in 
beauty as that of which the botanist possesses the key. It 
lies spread out beneath the feet of every sportsman. The 
nearest hedgerow, the wayside pool, the ferny hollow, the 
abandoned fields ard the woodland shade—yes, this wonder- 
land of nature is ever present, and none who have eyes to 
see, need dread to enter its borders, for Nature, a priestess, 
pure and simple, ‘‘in pastoral array,” waits beneath the 
trees for you to take you by the hand and lead you over 
mossy rocks, by sparkling streams and dewy recesses, where 
smile her fairest children, 

At first the different common names that a plant may have 
— prove - pono as the many —— or — names 
that many of our birds and fishes have. t can be worse : ; 
than the ea of that much cian Pepin which | tr. Pearson will, I trust, pardon me for correcting some of the 
is also called pogy, poghaden, mossbunker, bonker, pan- statements made in his article, as being a sportsman he will 
haden, panhagen, hardhead, bonyfish, skippang, whitefish, doubtless welcome information upon any subject pertaining 
fatback, yellowtail and bugfish. The trouble is that the to his favorite sport. Speaking of the black brant or Arctic 
world in general will not fix upon any one popular or com- | $°°S¢ (Bernicla nigricans), he says: ‘‘He is found — about 
mon name, and so science comes in to straighten things out, ee solely in San Diego Bay on t — = 
to make things exact. But even this admission does not | California.” Again, speaking of the a bi oi “A 
quite reconcile the beginner to words of six syllables in an | W- ee of Alaska, upon the ee he ae ° 
unknown tongue as Lycopodium dendroidium and Apocynum | S8Y8: ““The writer might have added that t i pe lifo 7 
and rosemitolium, but if his love is an ardent love, he will | SOP until they reach San D “a: — in Southern Cali eT 
soon overcome and master these early trials and tribulations. ~ both of these statements Mr. Fearson is in error. he 

Lycopodium dendroidium.—Of all our native club mosses rst authentic description of the black brant ever given in 
the Lycopodium dendroidium is the most beautiful, showy prant was written. by Mr. bees? wd '. of this i 4 = his 
and useful. It is an evergreen perennial, having something | 4¢8¢ription was written by Mr. Perry from personal obser- 
of the habit of the true mosses. The club mosses are to be | Vations of these birds and their habits, made on Puget 
met with in all parts of the world, some varieties in the | 80und and in Alaska, and I — a eo 
highest Arctic latitudes; but the most beautiful varieties are that it is the first authentic an Tf pong 0 pe 
in the tropics. Lycopodium dendroidium is tree-like in form birds which ever appeared in print. . om a Isha 
and habit, and attains a height of from six to nine inches, | P¢ lad to be corrected. Mr. Perry has kindly furnished 
the root stock is creeping and subterranean in habit. The | @¢ With notes, from which I give the following description 
branches are fanlike and spreading, reminding one of a| 0 the habits of the birds: The black brant or Arctic goose 
miniature coniferous tree. It delights in moist and shady | '8 but little larger 9 ~ — _ eo in flight Pana 
woods, and in Southern New Jersey, where it is very abund- | 8°™bles the teal. Their foo a veal» oe : SOOKy 
ant, it is gathered several weeks ‘before Christinas, and is | @@Tine grass that grows in two or three fathoms of water. 
stored in dry and cool cellars preparatory to making it into —e oo sme aaee oe ae ee at oe 
New York thy hes it een ee oa the receding tide. When on the wing they will not fly over a. a oe hw ow = * 
a eteal ° the land, but follow the shore line around it. They reach the | ) os didiea: ckealie Ealuar. oak Seema panes * si KE) _ 

This modest evergreen, when collected by the children, | S0vnd about the 1st of October and remain until March. | 2°) clip nasil Se mace hands” ae aceaak dae tee 
has often been the means of helping considerably to pay off | During the season Padilla Bay, the Samish flats and Smith’s oe . oo. at Sr aent derail 7; - nit - 4 
the mortgage, which bore heavily on the owner of many a | Jsland (in Puget Sound) are the favored resorts of these cher th _— oh a eee = '- mtg pt me = 
small fruit farm. It is mostly gathered by the women and | birds. _ In these places the surface of the water will be cov- at a agile naa en” a ako ae pri in 
children, and right merry times they have of it as each one ered with immense “‘rafts” of them. They fly into the shal- | °'" so ; ee preen3 the rifle eo : oat og 
empties her bag on the family pile, after which it is carefully | Ws of the bays morning and evening to feed on the eel saa . ber rt ry »8 the cloth being a “i ae he - 
gone over and sorted into two grades before packing in bar- | 8tS8 and procure sand, which secms to be necessary for the Aft oo din th ae h “Wooderaft”™ we ily e a 
rels. With dealers and gatherers it is known by the name | PTOPer assimilation of the grass, as their crops are filled with | | 14. sa ag : . ees over, there : i a * — . 
of ground pine. From New York it is distributed to all it. The hunter, standing in a blind on a projecting sand » apres oe 2 = me sieniiaiis - ‘ a oe sono 
parts of the Union. I have often seen this beautiful ever- | SPit, often makes huge bags. There are authentic instances - Nessmuk’s” comin: “ian axe Ramin aoeue 7, ae 
green after it had been packed in barrels for several weeks | Of 28 high as 125 falling to one gun in an afternoon. The | ¢ cai the = sh " ian his ver ae led oe 
and looked so faded and dried up as to appear absolutely | 12dians sometimes approach them in a canoe covered with wild life hi See: ie altsucueeuit hee ee o 
useless, restored to its rich, dark green color, by dipping it | C¢dar boughs, and by a raking shot will kill a large number. vl ae te a a ow gio aaa 9a “ps most 
rwagpmeer tinge sonny satiny : . I have known as high as twenty to be killed at one shot from | V# ald 1 » er 2 ae a ad had I and success 

During the winter months the florists use immense quanti- | ® ™usket in the hands of a “noble red man.” : an ssid Gaia aisaek ace grey open 
ties of this Lycopodium for boquet packing, and with them | _, !¢ will be seen from the above that these birds arrive here | stiles,” «Ne Taamk” has mnie up for. is culesion tn oxime 
it is known as “bouquet greens.” The name club moss is | 2! 2bout the same time that they reach San Diego Bay, ¢. ¢., eR " rs tl sy . sting letter yo our ee a 
given to this interesting plant on account of its club-shaped | ct. 1, leaving, however, a little earlier in the spring; that oot bee d 7 ae gata toe gulsicct - P iene i. tf . : = 
seed vessel, of which the method of germination is not as yet they exist on Puget Sound in very large numbers, in fact Whe neh for : America in 1961 * frie 1 mt eo — 
well determined, though it is thought to be through the | ®T€ more numerous than any other species of goose known | . Geeaie told . aon cs teak Godan -e fe o Aad been 
agency of a prothallus as in ferns, Zi to us, there being probably twenty of them on the Sound ya shotgun, because the bush cme 8 chick thet "deer 

Nearly all the club mosses are valuable on account of their | fot every one in San Diego Bay, and by a reference to Mr. | could i he suon aeall Within sbenetie beee sienge gine I 
spores, which are known in commerce and pharmacy as | Perry’s description of them, it will be seen that there is no Sie tae ae sy tt - sr d accord- 
lycopodium. When collecting this curious material, the | doubt as to their being the same bird spoken of by Mr. of By se ca tog tighter gp "pallets mae 6 po 
plants are first gathered and carefully dried, care being taken | Pearson. _ Mr. Perry’s description will also be found in Dr. | joog vith cectttioas and with bullets of fifte ; i th vie: 
to rid them of earthy material; after drying, the spores are | C0UCS's ‘Key to North American Birds,” edition of 1884. ms a greased linen patch it would throw a . - —_ 
easily separated by shaking and sifting. In the mass they} We consider Washington Territory and especially that | rite acs aauns tik the dian ana Seek a 
constitute a very mobile powder, which, when rubbed on the | Portion of it surrounding Puget Sound, the game country | could not any 08 ended upon for saan di «te nn - ae 
hands, has a remarkably smooth feeling. When this powder | Of the United States, and are not disposed to let California | 00 vards the bullets dro . ed we “> in nd — d —< 
is thrown on water it floats on the surface, spreading out in | ™0noPolize one of our best game birds. an a foot apart. I killed two deer al fail we hit pe 
a thin film or layer; the hands and arms can be immersed in | _,, While upon the subject of geese, a brief description of (in| that were oe the accurate range of tl os 
the water and when withdrawn will be found to be entirely | ther, countries) a very rare species of the goose known as | pouont a rifle — the next shooting oe D In oe ai , 
dry, not a drop of the water having come in contact with the little snow goose (Chen hyperboreus albatus), may not a when out in the bush and wantin t ‘sh pen st 
the flesh. ‘The spores of the lycopodium as sold by druggists | be uninteresting. This goose is still smaller than the black S feaak Sf i cca te Ae eee . - ‘tle I — ie 
consist. of extremely small, pale yellow particles (sporules) | DT@®t, a three and one half pounds. In color] cone across rudfed rouse or . ca : Le gigas | 
—hence the name of sulphur powder—which is employed | it is snowy white. except the tips of the wings, which are | 34:1) or come ot ee h to have their h ae pM Ri 
for dusting on the excoriated parts of infants’ bodies, and is | black. When in flight it is the most beautiful of the goose | punet. I often eeeaa that a combined om ‘if — ld 
called by old-fashioned nurses “baby-powder.” It is also | family. It, however, is not a good table bird, while the |}. an excellent weapon for such work S . : h 2 
used for enveloping pills to prevent their adhesion. black brant is one of our best in that respect. In habits | 1 ade until six — ago, It differs from that ned h oN - 

In Russia, Hungary and France it has been administered | 24 migration it closely resembles the black brant. It is | muy» aemelines | in er a brecchloader, and fale it a 
in cases of hydrophobia, and in the Tyrol for killing vermin | f0¥nd on the Sound in countless numbers, at the mouths of | +2), side by side instead of under and over. TI! is he hoa) 
on animals, but its chief consumption is for the production | the Stilliguamish and Skagit rivers, giving the flats at times | }:0) ig siamae , because the rifle is large a hi eo 
of artificial lightning for theatrical representation and by the | he appearance of vast snow banks. They are hardly as} 5110 to balance mk with the shot barrel S cilia 
manufacturers of fireworks. When lycopodium is diffused | "¥eTous, however, as the black brant. on ‘believe a weapon of this kind to be the best all d 
it is highly inflammable, and a cloud of it shaken in the air| ,, Puget Sound, situated as it is, in the direct line of migra-| .1, for bush life that has yet been made, and I fi a ot 
against a Hame burns with a rapid flash. When using it to| tion between Alaska and the South, has probably more e uite as handy for win oa ame as a doubl sh ro f 
represent lightning a large syringe is charged with the pow- varieties of water fowl than any other country in the world. 7 to wel a: & —- thous 7 oe 6 
der which is shot across the stage in a zigzag continuous | During the fall migration water fowl of all kinds come south | “With re a to the an of the rifle barrel I would not f. 
stream, which, the instant it comes in contact with a wing- | 2 Vast multitudes fom their breeding grounds on the mighty | , mune ut my own opinion against that of a oa: ith 
light, flashes across the stage with a zigzag, lightning-like | 1ivets and lakes of Alaska, and passing over Puget Sound Neasmuk's” ‘cael et I aan help thinki a t th 
nak at haleht Gomme. . find in its mild climate and plentiful supply of food a con-| ,oho6 seal a ao anal Hic, “9 me d at t t 

The showers of golden sparks seen in various kinds of fire- | S¢4al resting place for the winter. Here the greater portion of a of 80 to th ~ cial aaa meatanie at é. Tha 7 yet : 
works are due to the liberal use of this powder by the manu- | them rest content during the winter and when spring comes | 34 sauge, and en h large enough to gene i kill | 
facturers of fireworks. In Germany, the country from | return to the frozen north. | Here they find all the essentials jer ia when a an can be a ae the i * : 
which most of the lycopodium comes, it is known by the name | £07 ® Winter residence. The climate is very mild. The fon art vf the lungs, I cae if the bull t ha eo ht 
of witches’ powder (Hexenpulver). ‘Why we should have to | @kes and the banks of the Columbia River abound in wild enou ca o through : large animal len th ri Hi: = 
depend on Germany for a supply of this article, when we celery, and the shores of the Sound in eel and other edible fre oa “ ed yaa or ete allo z ‘on ht aan 
have such large quantities and many varieties of the lyco- | 8tasses and shellfish. Water fowl of many varieties winter yo hahen ihe bullet strikin gh mee the eco h aon 
podiums growing in our woods, is a fact that I can’t under- | Bere in vast multitudes, and the life of the hunter during the | join "out through the she, 1 seal et ihe 40 areal 
stand, as it seems to me that we could easily gather all that winter season is a happy one. ALKI. ni ak it Hing sufficiently werful t 7 k Pa : 
we require for home consumption. Guarzis, W. T., Oot. 28, 1684. from stem to stern, and doubt. if this om - aa a 

The season for gathering it is during the months of July, [There appears to be an opinion quite general among certainty from anything smaller than a .40-guage with bullets 
August and September. Its market value is from thirty-five | Sportsmen that the black brant is a recently discovered spe- ite ¢ i : 

g p y [ i y Pe- | of quite 240 grains and 60 or §0 grains of powder. My 
to forty cents a pound. cies. This is by no means the fact. It has been known | American friends often used to tell me that their small bullets 

Smail doses of this powder are said to produce violent vom- | Since the year 1846, Mr. Geo. N. Lawrence having that year | were large enough when put into the right place. That was 
iting, and in larger doses it acts as a narcotic poison. Zing- | described it in a paper read before the New York Lyceum of | perfectly true, but it was often impossible to see the right 
ler having taken a dose of it to study its effects, was taken | Natural History and at the same time oe a plate of it. | place when deer were standing among bushes, or to hit it 
sick in four minutes and fell into a state of syncope, from | Since then a great deal has been published about it. Men | when they were galloping and plunging over fallen trees, and 
which he was relieved by having vinegar poured down his | like Cooper, Luckly, Barneister, Dall, Kennicott, and others | a small bullet only a few inches too far back in the lungs 
throat, but did not recover his memory for some time. It | have written very fully about it, chiefly during the years | does not drop the game so quickly as a large one in the same 
also enjoyed a great reputation among the Druids, who ex- | from 1860-70. The black brant is found as an accidental | spot, It is evident that the larger the striking surface the 
pressed the juice for various maladies. When woolen | straggler en the Atlantic coast. Does not ‘‘Alki” refer to| more blood vessels and nerves must be cut through in its 
cloths are boiled with lycopodium they become blue, when | Cen rossit instead of to the lesser snow goose?] course, therefore the greater the shock and the more quick 

Deer hunters should read Judge J. D. Caton’s “Antelope and Deer the bleeding. During five years’ use of .45 express rifles, 


through a bath of Brazil wood. — 
Of late years a curious looking, dried up and curled up ! of America.” For sale at this office. Price $2.50.—Adv. with 270 grain bullets, and-110 to 125 grains of powder, I 





































































































ARMADILLO in Texas.—G. H. Ragsdale, of Gainesville, 
under the name of the ‘‘Resurrection plant from the Holy | Texas, informs me tbat an armadillo was recently killed 
Land.” This truly wonderful plant (Selaginella lepidophylla) | in northern Denton county, Texas, which is the only animal 
is a related genus to the lycopodiums, and is a native|of the kind ever taken in that part of the country. The 
of Southern Eulifornia, where it is found growing in the | armadillo is said to have been common on the Rio Grande 

River twenty years ago, but has long since been considered 


crevices of rocks. The stems during the dry season curl yer ty } 
up, and the form of the plant becomes very suggestive of a | extinct in the United States.—A. Hau (E. Rockfort, Ohio). 


bird’s nest; but when the rainy season comes, the dry, dead- 
looking and uninteresting stems uncurl and fi»tten out, pre- 
senting the appearance of a beautiful rosette of intense bril- 
liant green. Even after this plant is dead the branches still 
retain this property of unfolding and expanding when placed 
in a saucer of water. The lepidodendrums and sigillarians 


of the coal formation were giant forms of lycopodiums. 
A. W. RoBerts. 


BLACK BRANT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have just finished reading the excellent article of your 
correspondent, A. B. Pearson, in the Forest AND STREAM 
of Oct. 16, entitled ‘‘California Duck Shooting.” 

In this article there are some statements that I desire to 
take issue with for the better information of your readers. 


plant has been selling on Broadway and Fourteenth street 
















































































RECENT ARRIVALS AT THE PHILADELPHIA ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN.— 
Received by purchase—One ocelot (/. pardalis), six pig-tailed maca- 
= (M. nemestrinus), ten common macaques (M. cynomolgus), six 

amadryas baboons (C. hamadryas), three green monkeys (C. cal. 
litrichus), one Mozambique monkey (C. rufo-viridis), one white- 
throated monkey (C. aloogularis), one viscacha (L. trichodactylus), 
one brush-tailed porcupine (A. africana), two brown bears (V. arc- 
tos), two American flamingoes (P. ruber), two chaffinches (F’. celebs), 
two green finches (L.chloris), two gold finches (C. elegaus), one 
European bluejay (G. glandarius), four rose-colored pastors (P, 
roseus), and one sun bittern (2. helias). Received by presentation— 
One red fox (V. fulvus), one woodchuck (A. monax), one white- 
nosed coati (N. nasica), two great-horned owls (B. virginianus), one 
blue and yellow macaw (B. ararauna), one red and blue macaw (A. 
macas), one screech owl (S. asio), two Carolina parrakegts (C. caro- 
linensis), one canary bird (S. canarius), one menopoma (MM. alle- 
gheniensis), four alligators (A. mississippiensis), one spotted sala- 
mander (S. maculosa), one black snake cB constrictor), one banded 
rattlesnake (C. horridus), and one horned toad (P. cornuta). 


Game Bag and Gun. 


THE CHOICE OF WEAPONS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read with much delight and instruction *‘Ness- 
muk’s” excellent little book on ‘*Woodcraft,” and although 
I have had considerable experience in the American bush, 
and have traveled in Indian jungles for years, there were 
many things in the book quite new to me, especially the re- 
marks upon canoes. When.in North America, twenty years 
ago, 1 used a birch-bark twelve feet long, and thought it the 
lightest practicable canoe in existence. It was, therefore, 
gratifying to tind from ‘‘Nessmuk’s” description, that canoes 
can be obtained quite safe and strong at twenty-two pounds 
weight. 

I look forward with great longing to the time when I shall 
be able to retire from the British service and again wander 
among the glorious forests and lakes of America. They are 
my heaven, just as Paris is said to be the heaven of good 
Americans. 

It is pleasing to see that ‘“Nessmuk” repudiates the preva- 
lent ideas about the necessity for rough clothes and heavy 
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member losing only two wounded animals, and one of 
ewe a bear wach wen knocked or to his back by the 
force of the bullet, but jumped up and escaped along the 
mountain side among dense masses of nettles six or eight feet 
high. I was then a novice in the use of express rifles, and 
did not know that the hollow in the bullet should be much 
narrower than usually made in order to get sufficient pene- 

ion. 
= do not believe in bullets so large as to spoil the shooting 
by the recoil, but certainly like the heaviest that can be used, 
rovided the kick does not affect the accuracy when enough 

wder is employed to give a long flat trajectory. General 
Geer, of the United States army, in his book, ‘Thirty 
Years’ Life on the Border,” written in muzzleloading days, 
recommended round bullets of half an ounce weight, and 
that was then a favorite size among the Rocky Mountain 
trappers. ; - - 
The conical ball of the .40-gauge is rather heavier, and if 
made with a small hole in = — and oo by seventy 
or eight, ins of powder, will expand to as at a 
Sie ie half a ounce round bullet and still have 
good penetration. . : 

Some sportsmen employ for wild shooting a gun with a 
pair of shot barrels and a pair of rifled barrels fitting the 
same stock. Thisis by no means a good system when look- 
ing for food, because there is frequently no time to change 
one set of barrels for the other before the game is out of 
range. 

While advocating the combined gun and rifle as the best 
weapon yet made, [ believe that adouble smoothbore might 
be constructed that would be still more efficient. A 16 or 
20-gauge, 7,8 or 8} pound weight, ought to carry bullets 
steadily, if one barrel were bored a perfect cylinder, and the 
gun was provided with a sight at the breech. (When the 
breech sight is taken off even a tifle, its accuracy is very 
materially lessened.) The other barrel might be choked for 
long shots at ducks, and the scattering properties of the 
cylinder would be of decided advantage for quick shots at 
rabbits and ruffed grouse. 

Many think a 16 or 20 bore too small for winged game, 
and certainly if a man goes into camp merely to make the 
largest possible bags of ducks for the market. he had better 
take a heavy 10-gauge; but for one who shoots only to obtain 
food while enjoying life in the woods a 16 or 20 bore is 
amply large, aud has the advantage of carrying bullets with 
greater accuracy than the larger bores when the gun is of 
reasonable weight. A No. 16 of 8 pounds is 136 times 
heavier than its bullet, and it is often forgotten that a No. 12 
must be of 104 pounds to have the same proportionate weight. 
That small bores are sufficient may be shown by many tacts 
from the experience of travelers. Dr. Rose, of the Hudson’s 
Buy Company, during his long journey to the shores of the 
Arctic Sea and back, used a gun of only 25-gauge, and spoke 
in the highest terms of its killing powers, even for such 
large birds as geese. 

Every sportsman knows the advantage of a flat trajectory. 
By many experiments at targets I have found that a 12-gauge 
smoothbore, of not more than 8 pounds, kicks quite enough 
for comfort when fired with bullets and % drams of powder. 
If properly bored, its bullets will hit a 6-inch ring at 40 yards 
and usually at 50, but they drop rapidiy beyond the latter 
distance A 14-bore of about 8 pounds, with 3 drams of 
powder, is more accurate than the 12, and carries to 60 yards 
without a perceptible drop. A 16-bore is stil] more accurate, 
<a only 2? drams has a flat trajectory up to fully 80 

ards. 

7 The most accurate smoothbore I ever possessed was a 42- 
gauge of 53 pounds, with barrels thick at the muzzle like a 
rifle. I had a breech sight fitted on the central rib, and 
loaded with 18 drams of powder, and bullets of 43 to the 
pound, with a greased linen patch. When shooting off-hand, 
I have put 3 bullets successively into a page of the smallest- 
sized note paper at 100 measured yards, and from a sitting 
position could hit a bullseye of that size as regularly as with 
arifle. With small shot the best charges were 4 ounce to t} 
drams of powder. It penetrated the same number of sheets 
of paper as a central fire 12-bore with 14 ounces and 3 drams, 
but unfortunately did not make a better pattern at 30 yards 
than the No. 12 at 40, so was not of much use for winged 
game. Juaging, however, from the way in which it carried 
bullets, I believe that a 16 or 20 bore of 8 pounds might be 
made to hit with one barrel a 6-inch square regularly at 100 
yards. If so, I would prefer it to a combined gun or rifle. 


For obtaining the best shooting from smoothbores, the 
barrels should be sloped evenly from breech to muzzle, with- 
out the part between being made thi in the ordinary man- 
ner. This form diminishes the vibration so prejudicial to 
bullet shooting. 

Of breech actions I know none so firm, durable, and little 
likely to get out of order, as the plain double grip with back 
action locks, and a properly made doll’s head extension of 
the central rib. 

Antiquated as the notion may appear in the present day, 
if going on a long excursion without ample means of carriage, 
I would prefer a muzzleloader, on account of its requiring 
fewer wads and about + dram less powder in each charge, 
besides saving the trouble of taking care of the empty shells. 

Of course, tastes differ, but to me, when.away from civili- 
zation, every article that can be well dispensed with is a 
nuisance, because of the extra care necessary to prevent its 
being lost. 

In the summer of 1869 I went with a friend into the Him- 
alaya Mountains up to the line of perpetual snow, and stayed 
there for several days. We were away about six weeks and, 
except when within two days’ march of the station from 
which we started, lived all the time upon the produce of our 
guns and rifles, with the help of such things as tea, flour and 
rice. Large game was so scarce along the route that we 
killed only ten deer of various kinds, and the native attend- 
ants kelped greatly to eat them, but almost every day we 
bagged pheasants, black partridges and fruit-eating green 
Pigeons, which kept our own table well supplied. Our 
small shot barely lasted for the whole journey, and if our 
guns had been breechloaders we would either have run short 
of food or have had to employ one or two extra men to carry 
cartridges, and this again would have increased the difficulty 
of supplying flour and rice for our gang when in the alti- 
tudes above the villages. My gun was a 16-bore, by one of 
the best London firms of that day, and with 1 ounce of shot 
and 24 drams of powder was about the hardest hitter I ever 
had, not even excepting No. 12 chokebores with 3} drams 
and 14 ounces. Once when it was loaded with BB shot and 
2+ drams of powder, I came unexpectedly upon a large buck 
gazelle, about 60 pounds weight, and hit him in the heart at 
35 y ards distance by a snap shot. He fell on the spot with- 
out a kick, as dead as if a bullet had gone through his brain. 
There was no time for bleeding, so how will those who dis- 


believe in the shock theory account for the suddenness of the 
animal’s death? 

As a controversy upon the use of buckshot has been going 
on in your paper for some weeks, I will give my experience 
of it. I first tried it in 1863 with the heavy 14-bore men- 
tioned in the first part of this letter, loading with three 
drams of powder and twelve shot in layers of four. While 
watching a runway on the Bonnechére River, in Canada, 
a large doe galloped past within sixteen yards. The first 
barrel hit in the center of the shoulder, the shot being in a 
cluster six inches wide, and the whole twelve went out in 
the opposite side of the chest. The doe still galloped on, 
and the second barrel hit her when forty yards distant, when 
she fell dead, but evidently from the effects of the first shot. 
The second charge spread so much that one pellet struck 
the flank and another her ear, but none of those in the body 
had gone through. This shows how rapidly the peilets lost 
their momentum. 


Not long atterward I had a standing shot at a deer fifty or 


sixty yards distant, and never saw him again, though in very 
open bush. The following season I had a rifle, but in the 
winter foolishly tried the gun with buckshot again on a 
runway. [hit a deer in the shoulder galloping past at not 
more than thirty yards. The animal stopped for a moment 
at fifty yards, ai I took steady aim at the back of his head 
with the other barrel and fired, when he ran away. on 
with the hunter with whom I was staying. we followed al 
that day, but had no chance of shooting, although the tracks 
in the snow showed that the right shou!der was crippled and 
the deer running only upon three legs. The following morn- 
ing we started again, the gun loaded with a bullet in one 
barrel, and saw the deer for an instant, when he was gal- 
loping behind a fallen tree eighty yards distant. The bullet 
only cut some hair froma the ridge of his back, and by the 
evening we had to give up ‘the pursuit. Some weeks after 
my return home the hunter wrote that he had killed a deer 
with his rifle which proved to be the same. He found two 
of my buckshot in the chest, but the wounds had almost 
healed. That is the last time i have ever gone after large 
game with anything but bullets. 

I have had years of shooting in India, and find that when 
a gun fits the shoulder and the sportsman keeps cool, it is 
quite as easy to hit with bullet as with shot when within 30 
yards, and beyond that distance the bullet has greatly the 
advantage. I have tried numerous experiments at targets 
with buckshot, from muzzleloaders and breechloaders, cylin- 
der and choked, of 16, 14 and 12 gauge, and never found a 
gun throw closely enough to insure three pellets in the front 
part of a deer’s chest beyond 35 yards, provided sufficient 
powder be used to give good penetration. Anything less 
than three pellets through tie breast or thick part of the 
lungs will be unlikely to stop a deer, unless by chance a 
large blood vessel should be cut open. Buckshot of such a 
size that three will exactly chamber on a wad pushed } inch 
within the muzzle have always, in my guns, gone into a 
narrower space than pellets of a smaller size. I now have a 
16-gauge, 7-pound gun, that carries as closely as any that 1 
have tried. The barrel is choked on the jug principle, and 
with 9 pellets in layers of three, and 3 or 34 drams of Curtis 
& Harvey’s No. 6 grain powder, the whole charge at 30 
yards goes into a foot or sometimes 9 inches square, yet at 
40 yards it spreads to a width of two feet or more. 

hile fully admitting that a deer may occasionally be 

killed at 60 yards, I am sure that for one bagged quite three 
get away wounded, and if hit at those long distances by one 
or more shot in the bowels, as is very probable, they are 
likely to linger in torture for two or more days and die from 
inflamed bowels. Personally | would far sooner let them 
go untouched than be guilty of such cruelty. Many sports- 
nen greatly overestimate the distances at which they kill 
game. If they paced these, and also tried the patterns of 
their guns upon targets at measured ranges, their eyes would 
be considerably opened, and both large and small game would 
benefit by it. J. J. M. 

Lonpon, Eng., Oct. 22. 


GOOSE SHOOTING ON THE PLATTE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A party of five of us have just returned from a goose hunt 
on the River Platte, about 125 miles west of here. The re- 
sult was very unsatisfactory, our score being only eighty 
geese in seven days’ shooting. Two years ago, the same 
party in five days bagged 313 geeve. The hunters have so 
increased in the last three years, that the weary goose com- 
ing down from the north or in from the fields to rest and 
slake its thirst, can hardly find a place out of range of some 
one’s gun. Blinds line the bars in the stream for 100,miles 
so thickly as to preclude all chance of a fair bag. A flock 
of geese coming into the river can rarely strike it at any 
point without a volley being fired at it, and as the terror- 
stricken fowl move on up stream hunting a place of safety, 
their progress can be marked by the booming of the guns as 
they pass the gauntlet of blinds along their course. We first 
tried the river at Newark, but after slight scores and having 
our blinds robbed one night of nearly all of our decoys and 
game, we pulled up and drove twenty miles down the river 
along the bank in quest of some unoccupied spot. But none 
were to be found. Hunters were quartered at farmhouses 
or camping in tents on both sides of the river at short iater- 
vals, And as we went down we met parties going up in the 
hope that had actuated us. The result of all this is to break 
up the habit of the geese in loitering on the Platte in their 
flight southward, and to hurry them on their journey where 
they can at least rest one day in peace. The chances are 
that if this wholesale hunting of them is continued for an- 
other year or two they will seek other lines in their migra- 
tions, and that we will never again see geese on the Platte 
in great numbers. At the station where we took the train 
coming home, we met a couple of gentlemen who have been 
in the habit of going out on the Platte annually after geese. 
This year they had occupied blinds just above us. The 
told us that one day neither one of them got a shot. We 
owed even our poor score largely to the fact that we hired 
two young native hunters who are famous honkers, to honk 
for us, and call a fresh flock in for us now and then. 

Just across the river from Foote’s, eight miles north of 
Kenesaw, a gentleman by the name of D. H. Talbot has a 
camp of five big tents, two or three teams, and nine men in 
his nee. four of them practical taxidermists. Just below 
where F located, one of his men occupied a blind surrounded 
by as fine a display of decoys as I ever saw, composed of 
geese, white brant, ducks, pelicans, plover, etc. One after- 
noon I went down to interview him. Mr. Talbot was him- 
self out in the fields, and his employee did not seem to know 
much concerning the object of this outfit. The party had 
been there three weeks and expected to remain till Nov. 15. 







They were killing everything that came along, but seemed 
to desire especially white brant and cranes. There they were 
paying 25 cents for dead . 50 cents for white brant and 
$1 each for cranes. As the fowls and birds were killed or 
purchased, they were skinned and their carcasses thrown 
away. I have learned since coming home that Mr. Talbot 
has advertisements in all the papers up that way offeriag the 
prices I have named for all the game that may be taken to 
him. 1 was sorry that I did not meet Mr. Talbot. I should 
have been glad to have learned froin himself what his object 
was in this attempt at wholesale slaughter and the wasting 
of the carcasses of the dead fowls. Some of us thought pos- 
sibly that he was in the employ of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, but could scarcely think that that institution would 
want the skins of so many ducks and geese. 

There was one feature of the outfit that made a strong im- 
pression upon us, and that was that, after such elaborate 
preparations and such a magnificent display of decoys, a 
young man totally inexperienced as a hunter and such a poor 
shot, as claimed by himself and of which all of us had ocular 
demonstration, should have been left alone for days in the 
blind. We estimated the expense of the entire outfit to be 
near a thousand dollars per month, and I think the highest 
score made at this blind any day during the three days we 
were there was three geese and two ducks, though many 
flocks came in and were shot at, but went away intact as 
they came. Of course it is all the better for the poor birds 
that this is so, but it did seem strange, and still seems strange, 
that a good hunter and a good shot was not put in the blind, 
that the result might more nearly be commensurate with the 
outlay. Such hunters are numerous on the Platte and their 
services could be secured for a moderate compensation. 

Burk H. Pox. 
Lincoxy, Neb., Nov. 3. 


THE MAINE GAME LAW. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

He who listens to the dictates of common sense wii! per- 
haps never enter a discussion in which his opponent must, 
trom the nature of the case, have the last word. Surely, if 
this contingency ever can arise, it presents itself when to 
express dissent from any statement or conclusion ef an editor 
is the end in view, more especially if his own sheet must be 
the arena of debate. 

During a considerable portion of ten seasons I have roamed 
the woods of Northwestern Maine, not loafing about a camp, 
but pack on back, traversing the inmost recesses of the 
wilderness, where few even of the guides ever have oc- 
casion to go. 

The happiest hours of my life have been spent there, and 
no one can have its interests more at heart than I. 

Your issue of Oct. 30 contained an editorial on ‘‘The 
Maine Deer Law,” in which the possibility of legislation 
changing the beginning of the open season from Oct. 1 to 
Sept. 1, is discussed and condemned. 

Two sides of the question are presented, some reasons 
being given for the change, and others against it. 

The latter seem to me, however, to pivot on a mistake of 
fact. However it may be elsewhere, in the game region of 
Maine, at least, the fawns on the Ist of September are no 
longer dependent on the doe for their sustenance. They are 
there born in April or May, the guides suy, and in four 
months thereafter are fully weaned. (‘‘Antelope and Deer 
of America,” Caton, p. 308.) The males will winter in her 
company and remain until a new generation appears, while 
the femaies may stay by her for still another season. But 
that they are not fully able to take care of themselves by the 
1st of September in the game region of Maine, however it 
may be elsewhere, personal observation, confirmed by the 
opinion of those who live among them the year round, con- 
vinces me is a mistake. 

Some think that when the coat of the fawn assumes the 
color of the adult, it is no longer dependent on its mother 
for food. Ihave never seen a fawn in those woods with a 
spotted coat after August 20, while I have seen quite a 
number before September 1, in which the change indicated 
was complete. 

Now, without personally advocating either side of this 
question, has it not a third side? In fact, is not this third side 
the only side at which the legislators of Maine, as the trustees 
of their constituents, have any moral right to Jook? 

That the general sense of the country at large grows daily 
more favorable to game protection, is not more certain than 
that without the support of a favorable public opinion, no 
amount of legislation will accomplish the end in view. 
Violations of game laws, from the nature of the case, take 
place in secret. With a neutral public opinion where the 
infraction takes place, detection and punishment become dif- 
ficult, while in the face of a hostile population this is quite 
impossible. 

‘o secure this essential, should not the friends of protection 
discard all sentimentalism and confine themselves to such 
measures as will bear the closest scrutiny of cold common 
sense? As it seems to me, the following is about as far as it 
is prudent to go, at least, for the present. To such an extent 
as the necessities of the case require, prohibit slaughter until 
the stock is well replenished; but when this resuit has been 
obtained, then remove all restrictions whatever, except such 
as may be required to assure that the natural increase shall 
at least keep pace, if it does not somewhat exceed the annual 
destruction. 

So far almost any one will follow; but excite a suspicion 
that this reform rests on the spirit which would break a 
man’s neck to save the life‘of a chippy bird, and the dimin- 
ished number of the advocates of protection will soon stand 
alone and powerless before the community. 

Now it seems to me that neither the wishes nor the inter- 
ests of visiting sportsmen, nor the welfare of the game itself 
(except as these may be incidentally involved), should weigh 
with the legislators of Maine one iota. 

Is it not their plain duty to ask, what is for the greatest 
good of the greatest number of their constituents who depend 
upon the game region for a livelihood, and to govern them- 
selves accordingly? 

It must not be forgotten that this section is not, and never 
can be, an agricultural country. It is a sea of mountains, 
covered with forest, and interspersed with morass and water. 
Its latitude is high, and its altitude above the sea level great; 
and it groans under the burden of a climate, not inaptly de- 
scribed as nine months of winter and three months of very 
late in the fall. Except in a few exceptionally favored 
localities, the most careful farming will produce only the 
barest necessaries of life. On lumbering in the winter, and 
onthe money left by visiting sportsmen at other times, the 
very existence of those humble dwellings which dot the 
margin of the wilderness depend, and on the latter far more 
than the former, 
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three deer in the Machias region. The Governor is a re. 
nowned deer hunter, as well as a true-hearted gentleman 
though he carries some of the severest scars received in fight. 
ing for freedom of any living man, and is about as near g 
cripple as a man can be and move at all, even with the he] 
of crutches. But he still goes ‘‘into the brush” every fal} 
and brings out his deer. 

A few pieces of venison have reached this market from 
the Provinces this fall. At least they came by water from 
that direction, but the suggestion will come up that they 
may have been killed upon Maine borders. A better public 
sentiment is what is needed in favor of the protection of 

ame and the overthrow of market-hunting. The borders of 
ine are hundreds of miles in length and her forests cover 
tens of thousands of acres, and those disposed to break her 
game laws can do sv and escape detection many, many times, 
But when guides and backwoodsmen learn that there are 
hundreds of ‘ York’ and Boston sportsmen who would gladly 
pay them $10—even twice that sum—for the chance of a 
shot at the deer for which they can get perhaps not more 
than $3 if sent to Boston or New York markets, they are go. 
ing to drop market-hbunting, with all its hardships and 
dangers of the game being confiscated—they are going to 
drop it as a bad job and turn the strongest friends of game 
preservation in the universe. Leave the intelligence of Maine 
backwoodsmen alone for that. How would it do for sports. 
men and game protectors to form societies among the guides, 
ledged to protect the game around them according to law} 
ading matter might be forwarded to them—the Forest 
AND STREAM would do a great work. It is only a question 
of time bringing them to see on which side their own interest 
lies. SPECIAL. 


HAWK, PRAIRIE DOG, PICCARY, WOLF. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The account of the dining of the seemes in a late 
ForRESsT AND STREAM, reminded me that I have eaten several 
things which are not usually accounted good to eat, but 
which I found to be very good indeed. For instance, while 
ducking about a year ago, a few miles from Colorado, 
Mitchell county, Tex., I had my attention diverted from the 
ducks by two large hawks, which seemed to be uncommonly 
saucy. They seemed to care not a row of pins for me or my 
gun. They repeatedly flew right over me, deliberately and 
slowly, as if curious to know what sort of a thing that was 
that Tahar in my hands, an! which occasionally belched 
forth such a fuss and smoke and fire. I thought I would 
accommodate them with a knowledge as to how that thin 
could make a hawk feel when ‘‘turned loose” at him, 
therefore ‘‘turned loose” two barrels, and two hawks tumbled 
to the ground, one stone dead and the other with a broken 
wing. 

I had my eight-year-old boy with me, and he insisted on 
taking the hawks to my car, to be cooked and eaten. When 
picked and dressed I noticed that they were exceedingly fat 
and that their flesh looked like chicken meat. They were 


sons I thought I could notice a diminution of their numbers; 
but I am now thoroughly convinced 1 was mistaken, aud 
they as well have grown more plenty. 

top hounding, stop crust-hunting, but above all things 
stop market-hunting (all of which are now forbidden and are 
practically at an po and the woods of Maine will furnish 
abundant game for generations; nor will the addition of the 
month of September, or even August for that matter, to the 
open seascn appreciably affect their number. 

You have spoken highly of the game laws of Maine, and 
justly, for they are worthy of all praise; but the source from 
which they sprung, and the reason of their practical effi- 
ciency, should not be lost to sight. The shrewd inhabitants 
of that State recognize fully the ambition of the city sports- 
man for the trophies of the woods, the plethora of his pocket- 
book, and the liberality of his disbursements if thus even a 
possibility of gratifying his ambition may be had, and finally 
how harmless his efforts generally are. That the cash of 
these visitors is the life-blood of the border settlements they 
well know, and that to hold their trade, the game and fish 
(the objects which bring them there) must be preserved. 
Game protection is therefore more thoroughly understood, 
and more universally popular there than anywhere else in 
the country, as it seems to me. So important does this inter- 
est appear that, in obedience to public opinion and at its 
request, and without legislation to that effect, no railroad in 
the State of Maine will transport dead large game at any sea- 
son of the year, open or close, and this purposely to kill 
market-hunting, and save the game for those who will dis- 
burse so freely for it. 

Among the guides of the Maine wilderness I have an 
extensive acquaintance, and not a few of them I am proud 
to call my friends. Not in the office of the ForEst AND 
STREAM can sounder ideas on game protection, nor more 
consistent practice in the face of all forms of temptation, be 
found; ae this not from sentiment alone, though that is 
not wanting, but from a thorough appreciation of the fact 
that upon an undiminished supply of fish and game their 
future welfare depends. 

They and the entire population of the border settlements 
are a unit in desiring at least a temporary extension of the 
close season. They know that the present rate of destruction 
falls far short of the present rate of increase, and that this 
has been the case for years, until the woods are now 
thoroughly stocked. They know that adding the month of 
September to the open season will leave the balance still 
largely in favor of the game. By the ist of October they 
see with regret the visiting sportsmen abandon the woods. 
They see all the game that is killed fall before local hunters, 
without benefit to any one, except as furnishing so much 
additional and palatable food to his family. They think that 
since in this production of their soil all have a common 
interest, it should be disposed of in such a manner as to 
realize the greatest benefit to the community—that is to be 
sold in the highest market, and in the way that the price will 
be most widely and equitably distributed. They know that 
the proposed change will not practically affect the game 
supply, while it will greatly benefit them; and they naturally 
think their wishes, since they are the chief parties in interest, 
should govern. 

It would be unjust to suppose that I am not in sympathy 
with the spirit of your editorial. This case is but another 
example of the old adage ‘‘circumstances alter cases;” and 
the local circumstances of so remote and inaccesible a region, 
can of course be known only to those who habitually visit it. 

The same reasoning applies to your suggestion to close the 
trouting season on Sept. 1 instead of Oct. 1. This change 
wouid work an injury to the human residents of that region, 
out of all proportion to the slight reduction in the number of 
trout which the proposed change would save—a saving b: 
no means necessary as yet, at least, since the supply is still 
superabundant. HEnry P. Wass, 

New York, Nov. 3, 1884. 





If these views are correct, then may not the question be 
divided, and fairly presented in this shape: 

First—What legislation will scatter the most dollars 
oane the population of that region, for every head of game 
killed? 

Second—How far can the open season (the only season 
during which the dollars will scatter) be extended, without 
‘killing the goose which lays the golden egg?” 

Now it is mathematically certain that if one resident kills 
a deer dressing, say one hundred -and fifty pounds, and nets 
fifteen cents a pound for it, that head of game has benefited 
the region twenty-two and a half dollars and no more. 
Now let us see what would have been the result had a visit- 
ing sportsman killed the animal. In the first place he 
pays to cart himself and baggage from the railroad to the 
ground and back (five dollars each way is a very moderate 
allowance, I know by experience) ten dollars. A week will 
be far below the average time required to get in and out of 
the woods and accomplish any result, but let us allow that 
time. Then wages of one guide at two dollars and a half a 
day—seventeen dollars and a half. Board for self two dollars, 
and guide one dollar a day—twenty-one dollars. Boat three 
dollars and a half. Staying over night at hotel,where guide 
meets him—in and out—and incidentals, five dollars addi- 
tional. Thus one deer nets the community fifty-six and a 
half dollars, But during the month of September, the woods 
are so dense, and traveling so difficult and noisy, that still- 
hunting affords no possibility of success. Hounding is pro- 
hibited both by the law and by u strong publicsentiment So 
but two chances are left, that of an accidental encounter with 
an animal during the brief period when it is crossing some 
stream and jack-hunting. That the hunter and his game, 
each moved by their own volition, should both meet at one 
single point on along water course at one and the same 
time is a contingency so infrequent that jack-hunting is 
practically the only resource. 

Now we all know that game comes down to the water to 
feed but little during the month of September anyway, 
and not at all if the weather be wet or cold; while if wind 
prevail, however direct its course may be above the hills, 
along the streams and ponds it will eddy from every direc- 
tion, thus tainting the air so as to give timely notice of the 
hunter’s approach. 

Then, again, where there is one feeding ground in that 
country which may be approached in a boat, there are a 
thousand which cannot be. So taking the chances of the 
weather into consideration, not one man out of three who 
makes the effort will get within hearing distance of game 
during a week in that month. Then out of those who do 
hear an animal, will one in five get a shot? I think not. Let 
those who have tried it in a country where every natural ad- 
vantage is on the side of the game judge. I have no fear 
but that such will bear witness that the number of times the 
game is heard behind a screen of bushes and there remains, 
or that no shot can be obtained from other causes, far ex- 
ceeds the proportion I have given. 

But what shall we take as the ratio between the success- 
ful shots, or even the hitting shots and the misses? It is the 
greenhorns who are the most persistent in jack-hunting. He 
who has shot deer will put himself to no great inconvenience 
for this purpose, unless the meat is actually required for 
food. Now take any man who is really a good shot ata 
bird or mark and confine him hour after hour in a con- 
strained position in a boat, and then place before him a 
brown object, its outline melting in the background so that 
one can scarcely be separated from the other when his rifle 
is in his lap, and he has both eyes to look with, much less 
when he endeavors to take aim; consider the unaccustomed 
position from which he must shoot, the prevalent error of 
firing too soon, or of tiring at a part of the animal, the loca- 
tion of which is guessed at instead of that which is actually 
visible; couple all these with the seemingly interminable 
length of time which intervenes between the moment that 
the presence of the animal is first detected and the time to 
fire, as well as the constantly increasing tension of the hunt- 
er’s nerves, and throw over all the dim uncertaia light of a 
jack. Take the probable result of such conditions and com- 
pare it with the experience of all who are familiar with the 
usual course of events in jack-hunting, and is not one hit 
out of ten clean misses below the reality? 

Thus, for every deer killed by a visiting sportsman during 
that month over one thousand cash dollars will be scattered 
among the residents of the game region; and I believe those 
figures are far below, rather than above, the real mark. 

What other product of the face of the earth is proportion- 
ally so profitable, costing absolutely nothing in toil or money 
to plani, cultivate, or harvest, yet commanding such an enor- 
mous price in so certain a market? 

Clearly, then, the greatest good of the greatest number of 
those dependent on the game region for their daily bread 
would be best subserved by forbidding the slaughter of a 
single head of game by any but visiting sportsmen, if restric- 
tion in any such direction were absolutely necessary. At all 
events, are not these people justified in demanding, and 
would their Legislature be justified in refusing, all possible 
legislation to encourage so profitable a trade in a locality 
where ready money would otherwise be so very scarce? Bear 
in mind that this is not one of many sources of income, but 
is virtually, if not altogether, the little all of many of these 
very hard-working and in every way worthy people. 
Whether the families who dot the margin of that wilder- 
ness with their humble homes shall live in comparative com- 
fort, or whether the most earnest struggle for life shall have 
but the barest necessaries as its fruit, depend on the advent 
or absence of these strangers. 

Viewing the question from this standpoint, the greatest 
good of the greatest number of those most deserving of con- 
sideration in the premises, can it be questioned that the 
open season should be extended, unless greater injury than 
benefit will inure to these people from such a course? 

In other words, would adding one month to the beginning 
of the season so deplete the horned game of the Maine wil- 
derness that ultimately sportsmen would no longer visit the 
country at all, or only in diminished numbers? It cannot 
be questioned that the change under discussion would largely 
increase the number of visiting sportsmen, and thus, for the 
time being at least, greatly benefit those people. 

Now what would be its effect in the future? For years 
deer and caribou have steadily increased throughout that 
wilderness until now they swarm. And why should they 
not? They have absolutely no natural enemies except the 
lynx and man. ‘The first grow scarcer every year before the 
skilled trappers who roam its woods, and as for the latter, 
every feature of the country isin favor of the game and 
against the hunter. All those actually familiar with this 
tract agree to this. As to whether moose have increased or 
not is more debatable ground. Till within the past few sea- 


















































































































































when placed on my table I observed that the smell of them 
was exceedingly comforting and appetizing. When we came 
to dispatch them, my boy thought they were far better than 
the baked ducks, and I thought so too. They were rather 
rich, being very oily, but they were tender, of a gamy, very 
good flavor, peculiar so itself, and entirely distinct from that 
of any other bird I ever ate. I was so pleased with my 
hawks that I invited Drs. Tolan and Pearson of Colorado to 
come and partake of the unfinished feast. Both pronounced 
the hawks a most excellent victual, and they are gentlemen 
of highly cultivated gastronomic taste. Previous to that 
time Thad never let a hawk escape me if I could kill him, 
on the ground that he is a general villain deserving of death, 
but I had usually left their bodies where they fell. I now 
kill them for the pleasure and profit of eating their meat. 

However, since then I have undertaken to eat some hawks 
which were not good. These were thin in order, as if they 
had been doing penance by a long fast. Neither is a thin 
ox nor a thin hog good to eat. The chief food of the hawks 
I ate at Colorado had evidently been prairie dogs, which 
swarm all over that country, and which, during the fall 
months, are so fat they can hardly toddle. 

It naturally occurred to me that if the prairie dogs were 
such fine food for hawks, they would probably prove good 
food for man. I therefore shot two of these creatures and had 
them dressed and cooked under my own eyes. They were fat 
as butter-balls. They were roasted on spits over a mass of live 
coals in a small trench, and often mopped with a combina- 
tion of salt, pepper, vinegar and drawn butter, to which 
was added the melted fat of the animals themselves. They 
were brought to my table beautifully barbecued, and you 
may judge that I liked the food when I tell you that 1 ate 
the bulk of these two dogs at one sitting. My boy held off 
for sume time, being prejudiced against the name of dog, 
but he finally fell to it and consumed all that was left. He 
then sopped all the gravy in the dish. From that day I 
marked the prairie dog with the hawk as admirable food for 
man, which will be appreciated when men grow wiser, and 
I hope that I may have the pleasure some day of aiarenng a 
feast of the Ichthyophagoi with a large store uf these goodly 
viands on hand. It seems to me that the scope of the Ich- 
thyophagoi is entirely too limited. Besides the things that 
live in water and mud, it seems to me that they should also 
take in all manner of beasts of the field and fowls of the air. 

But I have undertaken to eat sume things that were 
detestable. Shortly after experimenting with the hawks and 
prairie dogs, I encountered a herd of peccaries in the Sand 
Hills on the Staked Plains. I shot two and took their hams 
to my car, also the ribs of one. I had these cooked in various 
styles, but they were not good in any style. They had a 
strong flavor of musk and urine, which was very disagree- 
able in the mouth, and at the same time affected the nose 
unfavorably. After several trials we threw the whole cargo 
of peccary out of the window. It is right, however, that I 
should add that both of these animals were boars, and it 
would hardly be just to condemn the peccaries as food by 
my experiment with them. It is well known among farmers 
that a boar hog makes a vile diet, and a bull is unfit to eat 
except when converted into bologna sausages. Had my pec- 
caries been sows, I might be able to make an entirely differ- 
ent report. I have been told by several who have eaten them 
often that they are almost as good as the pig. The peccary 
lives on acorns and roots, and is a much more cleanly animal 
than the hog. But the male carries on his back a bulb or 
evens which discharges a villainous smell when he is pro- 
voked. 

I have also undertaken to eat a wolf, but found the meat 
so extremely bad that I did not venture beyond the first 
mouthful. ‘It tasted precisely as a dirty wet dog smells, and 
was gummy and otherwise offensive. But I did not under 






































Editor Forest and Stream: “ 

The quantity of game being received by Boston market 
men is not more tian one-fifth part as great as last fall. 
Partridges are in very limited supply. In fact only now and 
then a box comes to light. The dealers ‘‘do not understand 
it.” They have understood that the birds were fairly plenty 
in the woods but they do not come to hand. When they 
speak all their thoughts, however, they declare that the non- 
transportation game Jaw in Maine is the trouble. Now and 
then a box of partridges gets on to Massachusetts soil, marked 
“starch,” from Aroostook county, or under some other blind, 
but the Maine wardens are vigilant and the game shipper 
runs too many risks to suit him. 

Quail not half grown —in point of weight at least—have 
been quite numerous in the market here. Prominent game 
observers are inclined to think that second broods—or at 
least very late broods—were brought out from some source 
orother, It is really a shame to shoot such young birds, 
even in open season, and even the market men don’t like the 
idea. One of them remarked the other day, as he held up a 
half-grown quail: ‘‘Look at that! Hardly got his feathers 
out. But then a quail is a quail to us fellows.” He smiled 
significantly as he turned away. 

It is not pleasant to be obliged to say that even under the 
very strong non-transportation law of Ties, deer carcasses 
and even moose antlers do get out of that State and are seen 
here. A fine pair of moose horns came through the other 
day by some express or other, and were forwarded by a local 
express to the home of the owner at Boston Highlands. The 
horns weighed over thirty pounds and were really very large. 
The gentleman killed the moose Oct. 2 on the Upper Kenne- 
bec waters. He says the animal was called—a big bull—by 
imitating the bellow of a cow moose with a birch-bark horn. 
When asked by a joking friend if he could bellow like a cow 
moose, the gentleman replied, ‘‘No; but I had a guide who 
could.” This is the second or third moose the same gentle- 
man has killed in Maine during the past three years. His 
guide shot one still larger on their trip this fall. 

But the above paragraph was started to show that game 
does wrongfully get into the Boston market from Maine, 
while really the forwarding of a pair of moose antlers is not 
so bad, and would hardly be objected to by the best friends 
of game protection, where the moose was killed fairly in 
open season, though the non-transportation law says no, you 
must not forward the horns even. A fine pair of deer ant- 
lers came through the other day, and worse yet, fivacarcasses 
of venison came through last week. The name of the express 
company is known which forwarded them, and the Maine 
Commissioners have been notified. These are about the only 
deer which have reached here from Maine this season. They 
were probably killed on the light fall of snow in that State 
a week ago. Legitimate hunting is being well rewarded 
there this fall. -Governor Seldon Connor and party shot 










































































































nicely broiled, mopped a little with pepper and vinegar, and - 
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Nov. 18, 1884.] 


take the eating of this wolfin the service of nor for the expan- 
sion of human knowledge. It was forced upon me as a 
necessity. 1 was then with a squad of Texas rangers, who, 
in their eager pursuit of a gang of murderous Indians, had 
ventured into a vast salt and alkali desert where there was 
no game. Our provisions having long since given out, we 
were reduced to wretched extremities. We were in this con- 
dition when the wolf was found and killed. We had him 
skinned and roasted in a very short time, but there was not 
a man of us who could stomach more than the first taste of 
him, and I presume there were some as tough stomachs in 
that crowd as ever the Almighty created. The next game 
that was killed were a couple of very large, beautiful swans. 
We succeeded in eating them, but they were not a great deal 
better than the wolf. HN: A. ¥. 
PALESTINE, Texas, Nov. 3, 1884. 


IN DAKOTA SLOUGHS. 


GIx hundred miles is a good way to go for ducks and 
KR 


geese, but then when one can go but once a year, dis- 
tance is but of little account when the object is not so much 
the amount of game to be bagged as a complete change of 
scene and air, and consequent rest and recuperation, A 
Catholic friend of mine, a noted Chicago physician, who was 
obliged to make a trip to Southern Dakota in the dead of 
winter and became snowbound in Iowa, told me upon his 
return that Dakota ‘‘was heaven, but you had to go through 
urgatory to get there.” But a trip through Wisconsin and 
Minnesota in October is quite another matter. The weird 
Devil’s Lake and the ‘‘dalles” of the Wisconsin River are 
some of the objects of interest en route, but they have often 
been described by abler penss than mine, and no doubt are 
familiar to most of the readers of this journal. 

This year I had with me my young friend Frank G., who 
enjoyed the scenery along the route as much as I did myself 
the first time I went over the road. We left Chicago at 9 
A. M., Oct. 23, by C. & N. W. Railway, in a Wagner sleeper, 
which we had more or less to ourselves during the day, as 
the travel over this route is very light at this season, the new 
settlers nearly all going West in the spring. Arrived at 
Winona after dark, where we heard the geese passing over 
the city and apparently somewhat disturbed in their minds 
by the electric lights. 

At Tracy where we breakfasted and dropped the sleeper, 
we encountered the first hunting party we had met, and 
while in the Territory we became impressed with the fact 
that its reputation asa ‘‘sportsman’s paradise” had been 

retty extensively advertised, for we met or heard of hunt- 
ing parties almost every day. ‘‘The woods were full of 
them”—only there are no woods—and some were gentlemen 
and true sportsmen, and some were otherwise. 

One man hailing from Illinois boasted that he had killed 
over 700 prairie chickens since July. As he was nota 
market hunter, and the law forbids the shipment of any 
species of grouse out of the Territory, such slaughter would 
seem to be without excuse. No doubt market and pot-hunt- 
ers are entitled to a share of the blame for the rapid thinning 
out of game; but here was a manof 55 years of age, evidently 
brought up to the use of firearms, with two dogs that knew 
their business, and a first-class equipment throughout, who 
goes to a new country where the chickens have only been in 
four years, and boasts that he has killed over 700. While I 
don’t want to exonerate any one, yet it is tosuch gentry that 
we are indebted for the rapid extinction of grouse in Ilifnois, 
Wisconsin and Iowa, much more than to the market and 
pot-hunters. I don’t say that 1 am blameless myself, but 
that was way back in ’55 and I was then but a boy. and not 
a gray-haired man like the example I have cited. Wearrived 
at Preston on time, and found one of our friends at the depot 
awaiting our arrival. Loading our traps into the wagon, in 
about an hour we were at our destination, a farmhouse five 
miles from the village and about one from Lake Henry, aad 
perhaps two from Lake Thompson. That afternoon we 
could do little more than put things in trim for the morrow’s 
campaign, visit our friends, look over the farm and note the 
improvements made since my visit of two years ago. 

Great changes take place ina new country in two years 
and Dakota is no exception. Good houses and barns have 
given place to frame structures, and the erection of graneries 
show that the farmers are getting out of debt and are not 
forced to market their grain as fast as threshed in order to 
pay their bills, but can hold back a portion for better prices 
later on in the season. ‘lhe increased amount of stubble, 
however, we found ‘to work to our disadvantage in goose 
shooting, the birds being more scattered than two years ago. 

Saturday morning found us among the sloughs bagging 
ducks of any and all kinds, and in the afternoon behind the 
weeds on the edge of a stubble field pounding away at the 
mallards. It is wonderful how hard it is to find good cover 
on these prairies, although as a general thing they are not 
burnt over until spring and the grass is two to three feet 
high, yet any position but a prone one, either face down or 
up, seems to be an impossibility, and then the chances are 
that the flying ducks will discover the shooter before they 
come in range of his gun. Frank tried a sort of a com- 
promise between a sit down and a lie down, but it ended in 
skinned nose and a bumped head. ‘‘Great Scott,” he said, 
“how that gun does kick!” In the wild rice along the lakes 
and some of the sloughs the shooter can stand erect or kneel 
down, but this shooting from the buffalo grass gets the best 
of us. But then what did it matter if we did have to shoot 
about five times to every duck, bagged ducks were plenty 
and so were shells, for we brought out a good supply and 
meant to use them up before our return. 

The rain drove us in about 4 o'clock, and after a short 
rest we put on our rubber coats, hid in the grass on the mar- 
gin of a slough quite near the house, and had some splendid 
shooting, until it got so dark we could see no longer either 
to shoot or recover our birds. Sunday was clear and cold, 
and the forenoon we spent about the stove, attending ser- 
vices in the schoolhouse near by both afternoon and evening. 
Monday morning, our host being busy, Frank and myself 
Went on an exploring expedition on our own hook. We 
found a shooting in a slough, and having about all we 
wanted to take, came in to dinner, and spent a little time 
among the geese on the stubble in the afternoon. Tuesda 
Was a repetition of Monday’s programme, except that we had 
our host with us, and that the afternoon was given over to 
the ducks. We found a piece of buckwheat that bad been 
Sown as a scavenger crop and left unharvested, and this was 
bordered by a tree claim. The trees were willow, and about 
four to five feet high, affording a pretty fair blind, and no 
amount of pounding on our part was sufficient to keep the 
birds from coming in. We shot uotil we had enough for 
our own eating, some for the neighbors, and a goodly num- 

et to send home, and upon looking over our birds were sur- 
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prised to find them all mallards, and a majority of them 
drakes. They made about as fine a show as one would care 
to see. Wednesday our host drove us to Lake Thompson. 
This is a fine sheet of water some eight to ten miles in 
length, and perhaps three to four in width. All the trees 
for miles abcut are on the ridge between lakes Henry and 
Thompson, and consist mostly of willow and cottonwood, 
with an undergrowth of wild plum and oe Some 
four years ago there was one large cottonw that served 
as a landmark, and that could be seen from fifteen to twenty 
miles around, but some one got sbort of fuel and the tree 
was cut down. This timber is not at all thick, but it is all 
there is about there, and consequently becomes the haunt of 


the wolves for miles about in the winter time and is not a 


very safe place after nightfall. We were shown an Indian 
trail that had been used for many years, and although the 
Indians have been removed for a number of years, the trail 
is still plainly marked. There are many indications to show 
that this little strip of timber was a favorite camping ground 
of the red men, and from the number of buffalo bones scat- 
tered about would seem as though the skin hunters had had 
a big “surround” between these lakes at no very remote 
period. The water in both of them is perfectly clear and 


there seems to be no reason why they should not be full of 


fish, but none have béen caught and none seen except min- 
nows, although lakes a few miles off are so full of pick- 
erel that the farmers catch and feed them to their hogs. 
The geese and brant flew into the lakes all day, but our 
guns soon drove them far beyond range and all the shooting 
we could get was at incoming birds as they pitched into the 
lake. We could have loaded up the buggy with ducks, but 
they were not the game we were after. Returning home we 
put in an hour or so at a point on the inlet to Lake Henry 
known as the Upper Sangamon River and bagged a num- 
ber of ducks. 

Thursday we also spent along this river, but the day was 
bright with a strong south wind, and the birds were not 
flying much. However we got enough to fill a cheap trunk 
which we purchased and took home with us as baggage the 
next day, having enjoyed ourselves most hugely the whole 
week. Frank felt a little cut up to think the boys would 
not introduce him to the schoolmarm, but then young 
fellows are plenty and pretty girls scarce and in demand in 
Dakota. It is no country for ‘‘Nessmuk,” for there are no 
rattlesnakes, but a good place for the average sportsman, 
who can be content to sleep in-doors and forego the attractions 
of a browse bed and camp-fire. Nor is Kingsbury county 
the only place where game abounds, although there is a hotel 
at Preston and two at De Smet, the county seat, nine miles 
west, and Lake Preston is but a half mile from the station, 
and there are good sloughs less than a mile from De Smet; 
but we went there by invitation of old-time friends, once 
residents of the Highland Park. No better shooting can be 
had than on a slough east of Nordland, and the obliging con- 
ductor will stop and let one off although it is between sta- 
tions. Indeed there are many places, both on the North- 
western and St. Paul roads, where good shooting can be 
had. A party going out should take decoys and a portable 
boat as part of their outfit, as they are hard to obtain at fair 
prices in the Territory. Harry Hunter. 

‘HIGHLAND Park, IIl., Nov. 6. 


THE QUESTION OF NUMBERS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your correspondent from Western New York speaks 
ratuer strongly against one gun scoring 300 grouse in a single 
season, saying that five should satisfy any one who is not a 
pot-hunter. hile not caring to reopen the question as to 
what constitutes a pot-hunter (the subject has been pretty 
well discussed already), I wish to say, that for the past two 
years I have been one of the game wardens of this town, and 
I do not think that any one in this State observes the game 
laws in a stricter sense than I do. 

The number of grouse your correspondent mentions as 
being enough is certainly small, and a man cannot be much 
of a shot, or else shoots over a section of country where 
grouse are few and far between, not to be able to bag that 
number in one or two days’ shooting. While I do not claim 
to be one of those dead shots who say they can kill four out 
of five grouse, taking all chances, I think I can bag more 
birds out of a given number of shots than the average shooter, 
and also that the only means by which I obtain them are by 
the help of a pretty good setter and a 12-gauge Scott gun. 
It may not be considered strictly sportsmanlike to shoot 
ruffed grouse from the trees, but I occasionally do so, killing 
about one bird in ten out of those, I bag from thick pines 
or hemlocks, and think the majority of sportsmen will do 
likewise when the opportunity offers. 

It is also said that probably grouse are plenty in this re- 
gion. They are here in pretty fair numbers, and as far 
as exhausting the supply and seeing them grow scarcer 
each year, I wil! say that for the last ten years 1 have hunted 
over the same grounds, covering a section of perhaps four or 
five miles in the immediate vicinity of my home, and every 
season I get the best bags and the majority of my birds on 
these grounds. Occasionally I have made trips of three or 
four days to parts of the State which I know are not hunted, 
for instance to the town of Stoddard, where you can drive 
eight or nine miles without passing an inhabited house, I 
hunted the above country as well as I knew how, and al- 
though there was plenty of the right sort of cover for grouse 
they were very scarce, and I could not find one bird where I 
can find five on my old ground. 

Regarding the number of days I spend in the cover, I 
think taking September, October and November, three days 
in each week will cover the time devoted to the birds. [| 
could if I wished put in a greater number of days, and by 
owning acouple of dogs to work on alternate days, [could b 
600 grouse, instead of from 250 to 300, as I usually do. 
few years ago a friend of mine, one of New England’s best 
shots, spent three days with me, and we killed on the same 
grounds I had hunted over for a number of years, fifty-three 
grouse and five woodcock. I suppose this will rouse u 
Western New York again. Ard my friend said that I di 
not half huot this region, and that I ought to kill at least 
five hundred grouse every season. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if I wished to shoot solely to see how 
much game I could bag, I should own two or tbree setters 
(instead of one old and nearly blind dog), and by followin 
up the birds five days in each week all through the season 


could make a pretty large bag; but as it pow stands, l always 


stop on — as soon as the snow comes, whether we get it by 
the middle of November or later. Time and time again, 


when hunting foxes on the snow, I have had grouse get up 
all around me, affording chances to bag a number, but have 
stood and let them go without a shot, The same with rab- 
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bits; I see a great many each winter. And, furthermore, I 

never sell any of my birds, all which are not used at home 

being given away to friends. This season I have so disposed 

of about seventy grouse, some of them going as far as your 

city. C. M. 8. 
Dunbarton, N. H., Nov. 10, 1884. 


LONG ISLAND SHOOTING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There are at present a t many wildfow] in our bay. 
They were a long time getting here this season, but it’s bet- 
ter late than never. The broadbill, sheldrake, coot, gra 
and black ducks, are most numerous, and occasionally mal- 
lards, redheads, and canvas-backs are killed; but very few 
of the latter. The geese and brant have also been backward 
in coming along this season, although several geese were 
killed last month. There are good feeding grounds in this 
part of the Great South Bay for wildfowl, and when they 
once get here they are loth to leave. I have often known 
the geese, brant, gray and black ducks, if the weather is not 
too severe, to stay in the bay over winter, rather than risk 
their chances elsewhere. If it were not for the sportsmen, 
it would be a paradise for birds, but as it is, it is a paradise 
for sportsmen. There are quite a number of guides here 
with boats and decoys, who thoroughly understand their 
business and are good shots. They occasionally bag over a 
hundred ducks a day, but asa general rule, from ten to 
twenty-five ducks is considered a good day’s sport. The 
continued warm weather this season had kept back the birds, 
but the last few days being cold, it brought them in the bay 
in great numbers, and the prospects ate very favorable for 
the rest of the season. 

The upland shooting is quite good, and quail more numer- 
ous than they have been for three years past. One party 
bagged thirteen quail in the forenoon yesterday. Rabbits 
are plenty, and there are miles of good hunting grounds in 
the vicinity where they can be found, and guides to be had, 
with dogs to hunt them. Rabbit shooting will be better after 
we have a heavy frost to take the leaves from the trees and 
shrubbery, that the sportsman can get a better sight at them 
as they skip before the hounds through the underbrush. 

Sportsmen can find good accommodations near the South 
Oyster Bay depot convenient for the bay and upland shoot- 
ing. O. C. 
SoutH Oyster Bay, Long Island, Nov. 6. 





THE BEAR THAT | DID NOT GET. 


—_— years ago, when Texas was not as well supplied 

with railroads as she is now; there was a mail line ran- 
ning from Jacksboro south, through Fort Belknap, Griffin, 
and Phantom Hill to Fort Concho. It was carried on buck- 
boards drawn by mules, and about every thirty miles there 
was a relay station where the mules were changed. These 
stations were generally pe pe by only one man, who had 
very little to do except look after two or three mules, and 
keep a lookout for Indians. They used to call on him once 
in a while and sometimes relieved him of his mules, and his 
scalp also, if he did not succeed in standing them off. I was 
stopping at one of these stutions in July and August 1869. It 
was at the lower end of Mountain Pass, half way between 
Phantom Hill and old Fort Chadbourne; I had nothing to 
do and put in most of my time hunting. While traveling 
around through the mountains, I came across bear tracks 
more than once, but had not yet seen the bear. The station- 
keeper’s name was Gillis, he was a Kentuckian, and 
claimed to be an old bear hunter. He was a pretty 
good . shot. I told him about finding these bear 
signs, and he made me promise to hunt for the bear 
until I found him, and then let him know and he would kill 
him for me. With a mental reservation to try and do the 
killing myself, I kept looking for him for several days but 
without success. Finally one evening about an hour before 
sunset I saw him. He was up at the head of a steep ravine 
about two miles away from the station. I called Gillis and 
we both started for him. Each of us had a Spencer carbine. 
The ravine was about half a mile long and very steep, and 
the hear was up at the head of it pretty well up the hill He 
remained in one spot all the time. hen we got to within 
about 200 yards of him Gillis called a halt. ‘‘Now,” said 
he, ‘‘that bear is going to give us trouble.” ‘Do you think 
he will fight?” I asked him. ‘‘Fight!” says he; ‘Just wait 
until one of us hits him and you will get all the fight you 
want.” The bear was all this time busy turning over loose 
stones in search of bugs or ——- He had his back to 
us and had not yet seen us. Finally [ proposed that I should 
take the right hand side of the ravine and Gillis the left, and 
get as close on him as possible. I told Gillis to take 
the first shot and we started. My side of the ravine 
was covered with small dead cedars, and I was some 
time getting up opposite the bear. When I got 
to witbin fifty yards of him he heard me and turned his 
head. I dropped and kept still. Just then Gillis fired and 
missed him; the ball flew over my head so close 1 could hear 
it sing. The bear heard it also and started down the hill. 
and Lafter him. I fired two shots at him, and after I had 
fired the second time he dropped and turned around. Now 
comes the fight, I thought. I dropped on one knee and fired 
again, taking aim at his head; he shook it and started to run 
again. I could not keep up with him anylonger. Just then 
Gillis came up. His gun was disabled. In springing the 
lever after the first shot a cartridge had got. fast, and so his 
gun was of no use at present.» Meanwhile the bear was 
making good time down the ravine. At the foot of it he 
commenced to climb the ridge, and we did the same higher 
up. I wanted to head him off. I was pretty well satisfied 
that he did not belong to a fighting family of bears, and I 
hoped to get in front of him — and give him another shot 
or two; but it was of no use, he kept out of our reach, and 
after running over two more ridges he ran. into a little cave 
on the side of the mountain. 

It was now gettiog dark, we could do no more that night. 
I wanted to stay there and watch for him but Gillis said he 
would not come out again that night. Next morning I was 
up at his cave before sunrise. I climbed up on the mountain 
side above it and sat down to wait for him; in about half an 
hour he crawled out and started off down hill, I sprung the 
lever of my gun to load it and in my hurry did not half cock 
it first, so, as a matter of course, the load came out of the 
muzzle and the — notified the bear that I was after him 
again. My feet slipped at the same time and I commenced 
to slide down the mountain, I began to wonder what would 
happen when I overtook that bear if I could not stop myself 
before then. I got myself sto however, and got one 
68 eee e foot. He ran into a little 
thicket of plum bushes and J stopped at the edge of it to try 
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and locate him before I went in; I did not want to go in too 
much of a hurry and niaybe step on him. I could not see 
anything more of him, so after going clear around the patch 


I started to go back to the station and get the station keeper 
out after him again. As I crossed below the lower end of 
the plum patch I saw his tracks again in the sand, they led 
down toward the station and I kept on, he crossed the flat 
some distance above our station and was making for a water 
hole I thought. I took a short cut and went to the water 
hole, he bad been ahead of me and had left again, so 1 con- 
cluded to go home and get breakfast and then take up his 
trail again. 

After breakfast I went back to the waterhole and started 
oo his trail. His tracks were very plain for some time. He 
had went through a Dottom covered with tall grass, and made 
a lane through it; then he. took to the chapparall, and the 
ground being hard, he left no tracks, so I had to fotlow by 
guess work. After going through the mesquit bushes for 
five miles or more and seeing nothing more of him, I con- 
cluded to give him up for the present, and wait until he 
showed up in our neighborhood again, so I started for a 
small creek about two miles away to look for wild plums. 
When | got there I wanted water worse than plums, so lay 
down on the bank of the creek to drink. Just then I heard 
a noise in the bushes below, and looked up in time to see the 
same old bear leaving as fast as his legs could carry him. 
I sent a couple of shots after him to hurry him up, but was 
too tired to follow him, and I vever saw him afterward. I 
did not get back to the station until after dark that night, 
and the bear never came back while I remained there. 

Fort Lowg 1, Arizona, November, 1884, J. A.B. 


SOME REMARKABLE SHOTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have in my mind some curious shots that I have made, 
and give them to you, hoping others having similar experi- 
ence will do the same. I once attempted to stalk some 
pigeons that had alighted in a ravine in awheat stubble. A 
beech tree stood on the bank and I attempted to get up be- 
hind it for a shot. When a few feet from the tree, the 
pigeons all rose from the ground in a cloud, and so discon- 
certed me that my thumb slipped off the hammer and the 
charge went into the air. To my intense surprise down 
came two pigeons plump in front of my face. ow, where 
did they come from? Perhaps some were still in the tree 
and the charge went that way, but I never knew; I did 
know that I didn’t shoot toward the flock from the ravine, 
and how I got those two always must remain a mystery. 

At another time | fired at a ruffed grouse flying teward a 
thicket in a clearing, and on going to pick him up, I heard 
something flip in the bushes a few yards ahead. Going to 
look, I discovered another grouse shot through the head. 
The bird had apparently been standing in the line of fire and 
got caught. I hunted that clearing thoroughly and not an- 
other bird could 1 put up. 

At another time I[ fired at a grouse going across a little 
valley in the woods, I being on the bank above, and missed 
him clean, but killed another sitting at the foot of a small 
beech down in the hollow. I thought they must be plent 
down there, so I tried to find them, but the dead one was all 
there was. If that was not “‘bullhead luck,” what would 
you call it? Idid the same trick on snipe afterward, only 
the charge struck the side of a small knoll and killed one 
sitting there. I fired at a squirrel nearly over my head 
which was looking down from a big hole in the top of a 
rotten stub; down he came with a lot of dust and pieces of 
wood, and struck just in front of me. When I cleared my 
eyes from dirt and_looked down, there was another lying 
elose to my feet. Next! CHIPPEWA. 

SEVILLE, O. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I send you a peculiar incident that happened with me 
while going around the shore of a pond in search of crip- 
pled ducks. The morning’s flight being over, I fired at a 
duck in the bushes, and upou wading out to get it, I 
noticed considerable commotion among the rushes just 
beyond the duck, and supposed, of course, that I had killed 
another duck. You can imagine my astonishment when, 
instead of a duck, I found that a two-pound black bass with 
a No. 4 shot in its head was making the disturbance. I 
have seen a squirrel and a pigeon killed with the same 
charge, but when you get fish and fowl at the same time it 
simply beats the record. NEs. 

Kauamazoo, Mich. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


t ie West Jersey Game Protective Society made a whole- 

sale arrest last Sunday for the violation of the law 
which relates to shooting on the Sabbath. Quite a number 
of duckers were ‘‘taken in” at the Pennsylvania shore and 
their guns, skiffs and decoys confiscated or held as security 
for the payment of the fine. It is claimed by those that 
were arrested that they were not gunning on Sunday, but 
only on their way home from trips entered upon the day be- 
fore, and that the tide delayed them. Be that as it may, 
they were found with all the appurtenances necessary for 
ducking with them, and the officers having heard consider- 
able shooting during the day on the Pennsylvania shore, con- 
sider their side of the question quite as strong as that of 
those orrested. 

Requests have been made for all sportsmen who have shot 
rail this season on the Delaware, with a view of competing 
for the prize cups offered, to send in their scores, names of 
their pushers, and satisfactory verification of the number of 
birds killed. We fear there will be considerable squabbling 
about this. 

The duck shooting season at Havre de Grace opened on 
the first Monday in November, with many redheads present. 
Every Monday, Wednesday and Friday until Jan. 1, when 
Saturday is added to the list, a fusillade will be carried on. 
The fowl are in excellent order, and this year there isa good 
crop of celery. Bu-hwackiug seems to have increased this 
season, and many with this less expensive outfit are on the 
grounds. 

aAmopvg those who will participate in this season's duck 
shooting, and who own slouops aud sink-boxes at Havre de 
Grace, are Judge Gilversleeve of the Widgeon, Col. Sanford, 
Major Sudman, Receiver “sbourne, Mr. H. D. Polhemus, 
and Broker J. H. De Motte Tue shooting trom the points 
hus not yet been very good, but will be later in the season, 
when the continual pipiug of the fowl will have separated 


the large flocks.an:'! kept them moving or ‘ trading” from 


one ground to another. 
(quail ouvutiug in voth Maryland and Delaware has been 
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good the past week; but few sportsmen started, however, 
owing to the intense excitement attendant upon the elections. 

One party who made the country about Harrington, Del., 
their stamping grounds for quail stumbled upon a flight of 
woodcock just arrived, and found them so numerous that 
the greater part of their time was occupied with them. 

Wild turkeys are numerous in the mountains around 
McConnelsville, Pa,, and the local hunters are killing them 
in fair numbers, The westerly winds of the past week made 
duck shooting poor at Barnegat and Tuckerton bays. There 
seems to be plenty of fowl at those grounds, but we know 
there are numerous local gunners who monopolize the best 
points. going to them as early as 8 o’clock in the morning 
(long before it is necessary) in order to claim the ground for 
that day. At Havre de Grace the law prohibits the putting 
out of decoys before 5 A. M., and it should be so on the New 
Jersey coast. Homo. 


NEBRASKA NOTES. 


\HICKEN shooting in Eastern Nebraska, except in some 
of the extreme northern counties, is a thing of the 
ro The 1 nd is all cultivated or burned over, which 
eaves them no place to nest. There is of course now and 
then a covey raised, but if some poacher from town don’t 
exterminate them the farmers’ boys do, long before the law 
is off. If ope is bound to have a mess of ehickens raised 
here he must go after them the last of July, and then the 
proper implement to hunt them with is some bug hunters’ 
butterfly net. I have not shot a chicken for the last three 
years, except during the fall flight, after they bave packed 
north of us, and are on their way south. I have shot a few 
this fall, and yesterday morning my son brought in five 
beauties 

Quail are fairly plentiful and but little hunted, for when 
it is lawful to shoot quail we have ducks and geese, and 
most of our hunters would rather shoot them than quail, I 
suppose because they are larger. The law on quail, lam 
happy to say, is pretty well obeyed. 

Ducks are in force, teal have come and gone, mallards 
pew. A party came in yesterday with seventy ducks, and 

saw among them mallards, redheads, widgeon, canvas- 
backs, bluebills, broadbills, gray ducks, and one green- 
winged teal. Wilson’s suipe are plenty and not much 
hunted. 

We have a few deer along the Missouri botioms. The law 
is very well obeyed in regard to them. As we cannot hound 
them they are not hunted until we have a tracking snow. 
The gun we use here fur them is (speak it low) a heavy 10- 
bore choke, loaded with about five drams and nine buckshot, 
and it is very seldom that a wounded deer is lost. In this 
vicinity we have but very few 12-bore guns, 10-tores are 
used mostly, weighing from 9 to 103 pounds. Many of them 
are trash—cheap English guns that are made, like the man’s 
razors, to sell. The American makers are well represented. 

Through the kindness of Mr. D. W. Cross, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, a few of us procured a half pound of the seed pods of 
the wild celery, which we planted in one of our lakes, and 
we hope that the experiment will be successful. 

HEMATITE. 

Buarr, Neb., Oct. 30. 


MARYLAND Duckine.—Charlestown, Md., Nov. 10.—Tbe 
ducking season began here Nov. 3, and frum all that one can 
glean the outlook is indicative of a good one. The gunning 
days are Monday, Wednesday and Friday of each week. The 
ducks are increasing in numbers each day. H. Ripley, of your 
city, a grandson of Sydney Dillon, Esq., had J. B. Graham’s 
handsome ducking paraphernalia the first day and succeeded 
in bagging 60 ducks on the famous Susquehanna flats. Dr. 
Karsner and William Greenwood, of Philadelphia, killed 
139 same day. A. L. Humbol .t, the well-known druggist of 
Philadelphia, and Dr. Karsner of same city killed 40 the 
second day. This party also had Graham’s “rig.” Friday 
was the ‘‘boss” day, there being killed by several parties from 
100 to 150 each, and one killed 225. This is one of the best 
places for ducking in the State. It is easy of access. Board 
can be had of the best kind very low, and every inducement 
offered that tends to make one enjoy a trip of this kind. 
Will write you a few notes again next week.—G. S. M. 


Marne GAaME.—Lynn, Mass., Nov. 1.—A short time ago 
Mr. A. O. Carter, of the firm of Miles & Carter, of the 
Kirtland House, in company with three friends, went on a 
gunning trip to Maine, going several miles into the State. 
Arriving at the west branch of the Penobscot, it was found 
necessary to canoe it for forty miles. Arriving at lakes 
Pemedomecook, Millenosket and North Trim, game was 
found in abundance, and Mr. Carter, brother, and his friend 
had the satisfaction of killing several.deer, five caribous, 
minks, ducks, and a host of other small game. Pickerel 
fishing was the finest they had ever seen, and good specimens 
were taken from this water. Mr. Carter on his return home 
brought four skins and two sets of antlers, and reports that 
it was one of the most successfui gunning expeditions that 
he ever took part in. 


Montana.—Cecil, Lewis and Clarke Co., Mon., Oct. 22.— 
In this part of the — this fall, prairie chickens and 
mountain grouse are very plentiful. Wild geese began flying 
south Oct 19. None have stopped in this locality; ducks 
are scarce as yet. Black and cinnamon bears are out in 
force, about half a dozen having been killed near here this 
summer. Indians and prospectors report elk as being 
plentiful in the mountains. But few deer have ventured 
down yet, and after the tremendous slaughter last fall and 
winter I imagine that they will be comparatively scarce this 
year. Beaver are numerous along the streams. Have seen 
but one band of antelope this summer, and have not heard 
of a single buffalo being killed in the Territory since last 
904 a of course were plentiful during the summer.— 


Suttivan County.—Eldred, Sullivan County, N. Y., 
Nov. 8.—The shooting iu this neighborhood has been un- 
usually good this season for woodcock and partridge. Some 
gentlemen have had fifty shots per day. A market-hunter 
sent to New York city 380 partridges of his own killing in 
the month of October. Deer are as plenty as usual, but they 
don’t follow the old runways, and but few have been killed. 
They don’t stop for buckshot, even at thirty and twenty-four 
yards from shooter. 1 have good rabbit hounds, deerhounds, 
*coun dogs and a fine pointer. My dogs treed six ’coons, and 


we.killed them before 10 o’clock, one evening last week.—|1. 
M. BRADLEY. 


“Rod and Gun in California,” by T. S. Van Dyke, is the best thing 
- the game of that country. For sale at this office. Price $1.50. - 
Vv. 
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Dr Gerrisn’s Gun.—Exeter, N. H., Nov. 10.—Zuditop 
Forest and Stream: Some six weeks since I had the misfor. 
tune to lose a valuable gun, a description of whieh appeared 
in Forrest AND STREAM. Since that time I have heard 
nothing from the stolen gun, but on Friday of last week, the 
opening day of our first New England tournament. an ele. 
gant gun, built by Messrs. Schaefer & Son, of Boston, ‘‘dup. 
licate of my lost gun,” was presented to me by Mr. I. N. 
Frye on behalf of my friends in Exeter and the sportsmen 
throughout New England. At that time I was unable to 
say much of anything, but I would like now to thank my 
zood friends for this token of their brotherly kindness and 
good will, and hope never to forfeit their confidence and 
respect.—C. H. GERRISH. 


A CapitaL RETRIEVER.—An English paper reports: Mr, 
Wm. Levitt, of Parkhill, was out duck shooting, and had 
only got one solitary duck, but was consoling himself with 
the idea that he was better off than many other Parkhill 
sportsmen who had come home without any. Just as he 
was about to start for home, along came a farmer with a 
dog, which he said was a splendid retriever. He said to 
Mr. Levitt: “Now, just you throw that duck you have in 
your hand into the Seebee, and see how quick my dog will 
bring it out.” Mr. Levitt tossed in the duck, and after it 
went the dog, but when the dog had captured the duck he 
took it to the opposite side of the Seebee and ate itin full 
view of Mr. Levitt and the farmer. 


Groroe1a.—Brunswick, Nov. 4.—Grand prospects for 
game here this season. Ducks arecomipg in with every cold 
spell, and we hope to have good woodcock and snipe shoot- 
ing. Quail plentiful.—A. J. C. 


MANITOBA.—Winnipeg, Oct. 31.—Grouse and prairie 
chickens are very plentiful here, and afford splendid sport.— 


QuaiLine oN Lona Istanp.—Three men, three guns, 
three dogs, eight hours’ hard work—one robin.—P. 


Sea and River Sishing. 


FISH IN SEASON IN NOVEMBER. 
Pike perch (Stizostethion). 








Black bass (Micropterus), two 


species. Yellow perch (Perca fluviatilis). 
Striped bass or rockfish (Roccus | Sheepshead (Archosargus). 
lineatus). Kingfish or barb (Menticirrus). 
Weakfish or salt-water trout | Rock bassor red eye (Ambloplites) 
(Cynosciron). War-mouth (Chenobryttus). 
Bluefish or taylor (Pomatomus | Crappie (Pornoxys migromacu- 
saltatriz). latus), 
Tomcod or frost fish (Microgadus | Bachelor (Pornoxys annularis). 
tomcodus). Tautog or blackfish (Tautoga 


onitis). 
Channel bass, spet, or red fish 
(Scienops occellatus). 


Pike (sox lucius). 
Pickerel (Esox reticulatus). 
Mascalonge (Esox nobilior). 


VITALITY OF BLACK BASS. 


A WRITER in the Washington (D. C.) Republic, Nov. 8, 
gives the following instance of the vitality of the black 
bass. As his article contains his views on bait-fishing for this 
fish we give it entire: 

“Black bass fishing on the Potomac is now in order, 
though the prospect of satisfactory success will be greater a 
little later, when the weather is colder. All sportsmen 
use the rod and reel, and many the artificial fly in season. 
The minnow is the almost universal bait used. It is a ques- 
tion if it be best to use a sinker on the bottom and allow the 
minnow to swim at the end of a leader, or use a float and 
light sinker, allowing the minnow to go where hecan. I 
incline to the former method, as the minnow will live longer 
and be much more lively, having no weight of line and 
sinker to ‘tug.’ The more delicate the tackle the greater 
pleasure. t should be so delicate as to render the 
landing-net a necessity. All fishermen know the best 
places to take the gamy beauties. Seneca Lake is 
a favorite resort, though almost any other place from 
Little Falls, away up the river, may be as_ good, 
or better. Fish are like people—they wander—and the best 
place to catch them is where you find them. The vitality— 
the staying quality—of the bass is remarkable, though, from 
personal experience, I much prefer trout fishing. I have 
known a black bass to be rolled up in a bundle with others, 
wrapped around with a copy of the Forrest AND STREAM, 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, transported ten miles by 
buggy and twenty by rail to the city, upon being unrolled at 
10 o’clock, found with the print of the letters on its sides 
and alive. Upon being placed in a pail of Potomac water, 
in ten minutes it was trying to jump the pail. It was then 
placed in a tub of water out in the night air, and in an hour 
was a very lively rooster. In the morning, probably owing 
to the strong light, it was found keeled over on its side, but 
on being gently reminded where it was, afforded a three-year- 
old boy much amusement.” 

Passing by all questions of table excellence between fisbes 
that are killed instantly and those that perish slowly, and all 
considerations of inhumanity in allowing an animal to die 
by suffocation in a medium which it cannot breathe, we 
note the fact that while mankind will eat fish which die of 
asphyxia, birds that are strangled in snares, and fowls whose 
necks have been wrung and are filled with congested blood, 
there is a prejudice against eating domestic mammals which 
have not passed under the butcher’s knife in the regulation 
mode. We have seen an instance where three large fat hogs 
were drowned under a bridge and taken out within an hour 
and consigned to the soap kettle; no one would think of eat- 
ing them, yet the same persons would eat a fish which is 
drowned in air. Once, too, we saw a bullock that had been 
struck by a railway train, and although not mangled, was 
sent to a distant market, because people who knew how it 
met its death would not eat it. Yet, no doubt, many of them 
had euten a snared rabbit. 

We began with the intention of saying something on the 
vitality of this particular black bass which remained six 
hours out of water, rolled up in paper, and afterward swam 
in a pail of water and had vigor enough left to try to jump 
out cf it. At first we thought that the paper might have 
been wet and so have retained sufficient damp air to prevent 
the drying of the gills, but we do not find it so stated. The 
writer expressly says that the paper was FoREsT AND 
STREAM, and here lies the solution of the case. The pages 
next the fish undoubtedly were those devoted to sea and 
river, and the ripple of the stream that permeates them 
caused the fish to believe that it was still in its native water, 
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and was no longer fit to a r in the judging ring’ that glitters.” At the same instant I had the dissatisfaction 

her trot not said to non that Mot ie Dewdiies is anything | of seeing my n making several emphatic jumps in the 
but good, but to let our correspondent see that the bitch did | direction of those retreating quail. I quietly, but I am afraid 
ot invariably win over all the dogs he has mentioned. _ | not calmly, said ‘‘toho,” but he didn’t “‘toho;” he just lit out 
7 We still insist that Mother Demdike ‘‘is a good bitch, and is for those quail for all he was worth. Remembering the in- 
unquestionably the best of her breed in the country.” We | structions of my tutor to “never,” under any circumstances, 
should like to see her with a cleaner neck, more bone in the speak in anythiug but an ordinary tone of voice,” all the ad- 
forearm. not quite so flat in the back, with shoulders not quite | monition about letting your voice be “strained or unnatural” 
so straight, and stifles a little more bent. Hereyesare a little — through my mind, and yet there was that dog going 
‘or those quail at a lightening speed. I thought, ‘Shall I let 

him go or give him a genuine old-fashioned yell?” I chose the 

latter, and gave him a ‘‘toho” that would have done credit to 
a Comanche warrior. He stopped. All this happened in less 
than one-tenth the time it takes to read it. he hadn’t 
stopped I don’t know that I should ever have told of it. I sup- 
pose I did wrong to yell, but I have tried to live as near 
as possible to the correct thing as laid down in ‘‘Training vs. 
Breaking,” but I don’t think the offense unpardonable; and as 
I said, that dog stopped. But it wasn’t a very satisfactory 
stop, for he seemed inclined to start again; but before he could 
put the inclination in force, I called him back to me and placed 
him as near as possible to the place where he last pointed. 
Then I gave him a lecture that at least had the effect of quiet- 

ing him down. 

I sat down and waited a minute, and then went on in the 
direction of the dead quail. When within a few feet he 
scented the bird, and, advancing withing a foot, stop and 
again —- T clucked him on in order that he might learn 
the difference between dead and live birds, and he instantly, 
without any command, picked up the bird and brought it to 
me and dropped it at my feet. had not intended to let him 
fetch it, but inasmuch as he did it of his own accord, I praised 
and petted him forit. Ihave always made it a point not to let 
a puppy retrieve at first, as he will soon begin to want to do it if 
he has anv retrieve in him when he sees older dogs do it, and 
Ihave known dogs that could not be induced to bring any- 
thing alone, rush in and get a bird rather than let another dog 

et it. 
. So much for “Training vs. Breaking.” It cannot be too 
strongly recommended, and every one who wants to own adog 
that is a pleasure to handle should try the same method. In 
this part of the country where game is scarce we must get all 
the sport we can in the capture of it. It is not quantity we 
want. Who would not rather shoot three quail over a good 
dog than pot a whole covey under a cedar in a snow storm? 
One of the first points of Hammond’s system is that you get a 
benetit from your dog much earlier and in a time when you 
most enjoy it. Whois there that does not look back to the 
first point and first season that he saw over some lost favorite? 
“Training vs. Breaking” makes a dog out of the pupil while he 
is yeta pup. Asa man said to mea few days ago on lookin 
at my pup, ‘‘He will soon be-big enough to break.” I sai 
“Yea,” ARMONK. 

GLENVILLE, Conn. 


THE COLLIE CLASSES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The following is an editorial expression in your issue of the 
23d ult. from the report on collies at the Breeders’ and Exhibi- 
tors’ Show: ‘‘The peculiar decisions in these classes during 
the past few years have threatened to seriously damage the 
appearance of a most useful dog, such as the collie unquestion- 
ably is. A man to be a judge of collies must have owned and 
bred them, or how can he judge them? Notwithstanding this, 
men presume to judge them who have never so much as seen 
a first-class specimen, the result of which is that soft-coated, 
wooliy dogs are awarded the highest honors. It is as unfair 
to the dogs as it is to the breeders that they should be handied 
in such a fashion, and we intend to protect the dogs, at least.” 

Inasmuch as I am to a great extent responsible for the 
‘decisions in these classes during the past few years,” it might 
be considered questionable for me to attempt to show that the 
awards have been in all cases, so far as I am concerned, abso- 
lutely correct. It is not my purpose to attempt this; upon the 
bare fact as to the correctness of my awards or those of my 
fellow judges I have not one word to say, but I do most em- 

hatically assert that if the decisions in the collie classes have 
been “peculiarly” wrong, the FOREST AND STREAM has been 
more remarkably so, not only in omitting to lay its objections 
before its readers, but in actually indorsing those decisions 
which it now finds are ‘‘peculiar.” 

In general terms, no judge can always be correct, nor is any 
newspaper critic infallible; but pi ape have a right to de- 
mand that the actions of both shall be consistent with their 
convictions. 

For my own part, I do not object to criticism of an honest, 
intelligent character. I realize the fact that the public who 
patronize the press expect that the representations of the 
press shall point out the judge’s errors; but when a paper in 
sober earnestness indorses the awards in certain classes for 
years, and then, intoxicated with some petty grievance, con- 
demns with one fell swoop their own indorsement and the 
judges they indorsed,I appeal to the public from ‘Philip 
drunk to Philip sober.” Iam quite in sympathy with the 
sentiments your paper expresses when it asserts: ‘‘We intend 
to protect the dog at least,” but I submit that in abusing these 
that table scraps contain sufficient saline qualities to at least | privileges and stultifying itself by abusing those whose opin- 
help keep it away, rather than to bring iton. He has never | ions it has so freely indorsed, it is not likely to afford the poor 
been chained an hour in his life, has always had full range of | dog the protection it professes he needs, unless it is by opening 
the farm, and has been allowed to go with me in all my wan- | the eyes of the public to the fact that its expressions are con- 
derings in the field. Asaresult he stands to-day as finely | fessedly unreliable. Judges have a pretty hard time of it at 
developed a pup as one would wish to look at, and at the | the best; they have to submit to a great deal of unnecessary 
present age (9 months) is able to go the rounds on an all-day | abuse from disappointed exhibitors, and are often the subject 
tramp equal to and old dog. of severe and —— criticism from men thoroughly unquali- 

One day last week when he was just nine months old, I took | fied to speak, but from the press, I think, we have the right to 
him out for his first private lesson in the field. Going but a| expect equity. No sensible judge asks the P pee to indorse his 
short distance from the house where I knew a few quail were | decisions, but all have the right to demand that an objection 
wont to frequent. I started him out and let him have his own | shall be couched in gentlemanly language, and shall be backed 
way. He soon began to smell around, a«.d in short time his tail— | up by argument showing wherein the error in judgment exists. 
that expressive organ in the dog—began to wag in a way that | A wholesale charge of incompetency has no force, and the 
meant business. To say that ‘he was pleased but faintly ex- | public are not satistied with such criticism; but when a sweep- 
presses it; he was delighted. He went over the ground in a | ing charge of error is made, and to this is added thestatement 
style that would have been no discredit to a field trial winner, | that decisions have been “peculiar,” the implication at least 
slowly of course, but nevertheless surely. He would occas-| is that more than ignorance is meant to be charged. The 
ionally stop and look up at me with a light in hiseye that was | English language is indeed a rich one, and ambiguity on the 
not to be mistaken, and immediately go on with his business. | question of ignorance or dishonesty is a very easy matter to 
The field was divided into two patches, and after my following | avoid, and the use of ‘‘peculiar” terms are altogether uncalled 
him around over nearly all of the tirst patch and convincing | for. 
myself that there were no birds there, I called him away an If the judges of collies have made ‘‘peculiar decisions durin, 
went into the second patch. He had gone but ashort distance | the past few years” in this eountry, the fact cannot be prove 
in the second patch when he again began roading in grand | by ee paper which says so, and I commend you, Mr. Editor, 
shape; and asI stood looking at him I heard a noise on my right, | to an examination of the collie reports ‘‘during the past few 
saw a sy! of birds cross a bare spot and disappear in the | years.”” Any one who will look over these reports will be 
weeds. I slowly walked around that way and let the little | struck by the remarkable fact that in a very large majority 
fellow come across the scent. He immediately started after | of instances the awards have been indorsed in an unmistak- 
them and I for the first time cautioned him, then let him go | able manner; in a majority of the rest there have been no 
on. He soon came up with them on the edge of the field where | special editorial expression, and among the remaining few those 
corn had been planted and the remainder of the field left in | awards which are not approved are not seriously objected to 
grass. When about a dozen yards from the edge, his tail, “re we are told they have been “‘peculiar.” 
which had by this time begin to slacken some of its violent y, 1 would ask, were these “peculiar decisions” not 
Swishing, suddenly ceased to wave and only a slight quiver | pointed out when they were made, and why, in making such 
was visible at the point. He stopped, and with one foot raised | a broad charge, does the peat not specify the parti de- 
he just moved his head to one side, and as I stood looking at | cisions which are “‘peculiar?” 

m I saw his eyes turn or rather one eye and look at me just Again I quote from your issue of the 30th ult. ‘‘One of the 
for a second, as much as to say ‘“‘Are you ready?” I moved | most important objects of the dog show is the education of 
up a few feet and —_ quietly said ‘Be on.” He moved a| the public as to the points and characteristics peculiar to each 
few steps and a stone dog never could have outdone him in | breed.” Is it to be expected that the public can be instructed 
by the contradictory reports which have appeared in ForEstT 
AND STREAM within the last few months? I will mention a 
few extracts for example: 

Westminster Kennel Club’s Annual Dog Show, May 1884.— 
“Duke of Leeds, a grand dog, even better than Bonivard.” 
Westminster Kennel Club’s non-sporting dog show, October, 
1884,—‘‘The champion rough-coated St, Bernard class brought 













































































large. 
wer. mith must remember that we are seeking for a perfect 
dog, and while Mother Demdike is a vast improvement ou 
any greyhound which we have hitherto had in America, she 
is not without faults.) 


NOTES FROM HIGH POINT. 


T is very dry at High Point, and unless there is rain soon 
I the trials may be expected to be somewhat prolonged, 
for under existing conditions the dogs cannot be expected to 
do themselves justice or to satisfy their owners and handlers. 
Birds are very plenty, and the weather, though warm, is 
delightful. F 

Many of the trainers are now, and have for some time, been 
working their dogs not far from the field trial grounds. Of 
course a number of them have winners, and some are even so 
fortunate as to have two or three wonders which are sure to 
carry all before them. We shall know a little more aboui all 
this two or three weeks hence. 

The Members’ Stakes will probably bring out ten or twelve 
starters, all good, and the contest will be an interesting one of 
dogs and men. The Pittsburg Firearms Company have 
donated a gun to be given as second prize in the Members’ 
Stakes. This contest is to take place on the grounds where it 
began last year, and not on the regular club grounds. H. 

1GH Point, N. C., Nov, 10. 


AN EXPERIENCE IN TRAINING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Last spring I concluded to buy a puppy and train him @ la 
Hammond, and accordingly began consulting the advertising 
pages of FOREST AND STREAM. Among others, I wrote to Dr. 
J. . Housel, of Watsontown, Pa. As his answer came first, 
and stated that he could give me achoice of a leon and white 
or a black and white Llewellin setter puppy of grand stock, 
Timmediately, by return mail, bought (at my wife’s request) 
a black and white one; and had him, when about ten weeks 
old, sent to me by express. He came through all right, being 
in the cars about twenty-four hours. I took him from the ex- 
press office and reached home at about 9 o’clock P. M. After 
a general examination by all hands, I put the puppy in his box 
and we all retired to our respective rooms. It is needless to 
say I expected music, and equally needless to say I got it 
without interlude. I stood it from 10 P. M. until about 2 A. 
M., and then get up and went out to him. I told my wife I 
might as well sit up as try to sleep. Immediately upon my 
entering the room his song ceased, and by all the actions at 
his command he tried to tell me he was lonesome. Isat down 
beside him, and he immediately curled up and went to sleep. 
I very quietly got up and went back into my room again; but 
1 had no sooner closed the door than he opened his battery 
again. [came out again and the previous performance was 
repeated. This gave me a point, and I took dog, box and all 
and deposited him beside my bed, and lying down myself and 
putting one hand down beside him, he curled up and never a 
whimper did he utter until morning. I did this for a few 
nights and then planted him in the kitchen, and had no fur- 
ther trouble. 

After I had had him about a week, I told the folks his edu- 
cation must commence, and according to instruction, began 
as Mr. Hammond’s book directs, with ‘“‘Toho.” I was quietly 
informed that ‘I could never make him do that by placing 
something to eatin front of him.” I, in turn, told them that 
in less than one week I would have him so that he would 
point at the word. This was on Thursday night, and on Sun- 
day night, upon calling him and placing a small piece of meat 
in front of him and commanding him to ‘‘toho,” the little ras- 
cal never stirred a peg. In less than two weeks I had him so 
that he would advance by steps and ‘‘toho” at command; and 
since he was a natural retriever, I soon taught him to bring it 
tome. I substituted a soft ball in some cases, and soon had 
him so that he would not only bring, but carry, to any one 
whom I pointed. 

Isoon found he was troubled with worms, and after some 
hesitation gave him a dose of areca nut, and followed it with 
a dose of castor oil. It removed several large man-worms, and 
in one week I repeated the dose. I never gave him any other 
medicine of any kind. It might be well to state that at this 
time he weighed ten pounds, and I gave him twenty grains of 
areca nut—just two grains to every pound weight of the dog, 
which, according to ‘‘Stonehenge,” is the exact dose. I fed 
him milk and scraps from the table, and never had any fears 
of his health. I have always found that a pup fed in this way 
never was very unhealthy, and I have never yet had a pup 
that had the distemper, although I have raised several. I con- 
sider salt a great preventive against distemper, and think 





rigidity. There was no quivering to his tail, then the only 
motion visible was a slight raising and lowering of the lower 
jaw. I ee said “‘Toho,” but there was no need of 
caution. He was there for all day. After looking at him 
as long as I dared, I again cautioned him and walked u 
and flushed the birds, and singting out a right quarterer, I h 
drop. But “all is not gold 
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out the three cracks, Duke of Leeds, Bonivard and Hermit; 
Bonivard the best of the lot.” 

May, 1884.—‘‘Rhona has one of the best heads we ever saw}; 
were she a litule higher at the shoulder she would be a very 
hard bitch to beat.” October, 1884,—‘'Rhona won again, a de- 
cision we cannnotindorse. She is tmdershot, short in head 
and heavy in ear.” 

May, 1884.—‘‘Brockenhurst: Joe, the winner, carries his age 
like a two-year old. He has a beautifully shaped head, small 
ears, well carried, good neck and shoulders and tip-top coat, 
his fire and terrier quality made him an easy winner.” Octo- 
ber, 1884.—“‘Brockenhurst Joe in loin and hindquarters has 

one all to pieces, his mouth is finished; his faulty feet and 
fack of bone have been intensified with age, and he should be 
withdrawn.” 

May, 1884.—“‘Belgrave Primrose, the winner, has the best set . 
of legs and feet we ever saw. His coat is perhaps a bit soft.” 
October, 1884.—‘‘Belgrave Primrose has a long open coat, and 
plain expressionless face; his badly carried ears and tail should 
always Keep him back in good company.” 

May, 1884.—“‘Raby Tyrant, given third, we were disap- 
pointed in. He is wide in chest and not as good on his le 
and feet as he might be.” October, 1884,—*‘Raby Tyrant should 
have won with consummate ease. He is worth more than all 
the other dogs in the class put together.” 

May, 1884.—‘‘Dance is very good in coat, body, legs and 
feet. A very good one.” October, 1884.—‘‘Dance we do not 
like, she is prick-eared, plain in head, and slack in the back.” 

May, 1884.—‘‘Bessie, black and tan terrier, is a Tt good 
one, especially in head, her markings might be a trifle better, 
but she is a well-shaped bitch and hard to beat.” October, 
1884,—‘‘Bessie is no crack, being faulty in muzzle, checky, 
wide in front, and her face markings are not distinct.” 

New Haven Show, March, 1884.—‘‘Jaunty, a very moderate 
specimen, was given second, first prize being withheld.” 

ctober, 1884.—‘‘Jaunty, one of the best in the class, was un- 
noticed.” 

The above are only a few of many of a similar nature. Are 
the public you are so desirous of educating to understand 
that Duke of Leeds has so deteriorated and Bonivard improved 
to such an extent as to transpose their relative positions of 
last May? Has Rhona, who in May had one of the best heads 

our reporter ever saw, become undershot, short in head and 

eavy inear? Has old Brockenhurst Joe entirely lost the fire 
and terrier quality, the beautifully shaped head, etc., etc., 
that characterized him a few short months ago, and his faults 
so intensified with age that he should be withdrawn? Has 
Belgrave Primrose become the expressionless brute he is now 
pictured? 

Has Raby Tyrant so much improved on his form of last May 
that your reporter has quite recovered from the disappoint- 
ment he then expressed? 

Has Dance, who was then “‘a very good one,” lost all her 
good qualities and gone prick-eared, plain in head and slack in 
the back? Or Jaunty, who could only get second in a very 
poor class, suddenly bloomed out into ‘‘one of the best” ina 
really good one? 

Are the public to believe these inconsistencies, or are they 
not even more remarkably peculiar than the ‘‘peculiar” de- 
cisions on the collie judging? 

I would like to ask, Mr. Editor, upon what foundation does 
the broad charge of FOREST AND STREAM rest? It would be 
interesting to the public at large to know, very interesting to 
collie owners and exhibitors, and ‘‘peculiarly” interesting to 
the judges. JAS. MORTIMER. 


New York, Nov. 5, 1884. 


{It is not necessary to say to Mr. Mortimer that he has 
strained beyond all reason the meaning of the word ‘“‘peculiar” 
in our report, if he means to construe it into an imputation of 
“dishonesty ;” he ought to know that it means no such thing; we 
may therefore pass it without further comment, as also his 
highly facetious suggestion of intoxication with a petty griev- 
ance. Itis also quite unnecessary for us to explain toa gentleman 
of Mr. Mortimer’s knowledge of dogs and experience of dog 
shows that—owing to the differences of merit in similar classes 
at different shows, and differences in condition of the same 
dog at different shows—what he has sought to magnify into 
important inconsistencies in the reports of our reporters at the 
two shows named are in reality not such. ‘ihe reporters’ 
descriptions are relative, just as the judges’ awards are bound 

be. Some ofthe apparent contradictions are minor ones, 
or not contradictions at all, the seeming disagreement being 
due to the different way in which a dog is (each time truthfully) 
described, i. e., in one case his good points are named, in the 
other his bad points. Moreover the sentences quoted by Mr. 
Mortimer can be rightly interpreted only when read _ in con- 
nection with the context; again in several instances Mr. Mor- 
timer has (doubtless inadvertently) unfairly and insufticiently 

uoted us; and for the sake of making the apparent contradic- 
tions appear greater, when both good and bad points were 
mentioned, he has quoted only the good er the bad as suited 
his purpose. We in turn “appeal” from Mr. Mortimer’s quo- 
tations of the reports, to the reports themselves. As to 
the other instances named by Mr. Mortimer, and not 
included in the above, it may be explained that with 
better facilities for observation and arriving at the facts, 
and upon the more deliberate and careful examination 
thus made possible, an honest newspaper sometimes finds it 
necessary to modify and perhaps alter entirely its previous 
statements on a given subject; and no journal which thus has 
reason to believe that it may have been mistaken, and which 
has a proper conception of its duties tothe public, will for a 
single second hesitate to declare its maturer convictions, even 
at the risk of incurring the bugaboo charge of ‘‘inconsist- 


ency.”)] 





NATIONAL FIELD TRIALS. 


'QHE entries for All-Aged Stake, National American Kennel 
Club, 1884, are as follows: 

GLADSTONE Boy.—Dr. G. G. Ware’s (Stanton, Tenn.) black, 
white and tan English setter dog Gladstone Boy (Gladstone— 
Sue). 

Ciay.—W. T. Edwards’s (Varner, Ark.) red and white native 
setter dog Clay (Joe, Jr.—F annie). 

Gus CAMPBELL.—J. L. Valentine’s (Nashville, Tenn.) lemon 
and white native setter dog Gus Campbell (Joe, Jr.—F annie), 

Currrer.—J. S. Clark’s (Atlanta, Ga.) black and white Eng- 
lish setter dog Clipper (Gladstone—Frost). 

QUEEN Bess.—B. F. Price’s (Memphis, Tenn.) black, white 
and tan English setter bitch Queen Bess (Gladstone—Donnz, J.). 

BressizE A.—J.M. Avent’s (Hickory Valley, Tenn.) lemon 
and white English setter bitch Bessie A. (Dashing Lion— 
Armada). 

Vanity.—J. W. Munson’s (St. Louis) liver and white pointer 
bitch Vanity (Bang—Pride). 

MeETEOoR.—W. E. Hughes’s ‘St. Louis) liver and white pointer 
dog Meteor (Garnet—ZJilt). 

T. Exmo [V.—Dr. 8. Fleet Speir’s (Brooklyn, N. Y.) black, 
— and tan English setter dog St. Elmo IV. (St. Elmo— 
lio). 

Lapy C.—B. M. Stephenson’s (La Grange, Tenn.) black, 
white and tan English setter bitch Lady C. (Coleman’s London 
—Belle of Hatchie). 

Ricnmonp.—J. E. Gill’s (Lancaster, Pa.) lemon and white 
pointer dog Richmond (Don—Beulah). 

Count RaPIieR.—W. B. Gates’s (Memphis) black and white 
English setter dog Count ioe (Druid—Magnolia). 

‘AUL GLADSTONF.—W. B, Gates’s (Memphis) black, white 
-—_ = English setter dog (Paul Gladstone (Gladstone—Lava- 
lette). 

MeEporsa.—W. B. Gates’s (Memphis): black, white and tan 
English setter bitch Medora (Gladstone—Carrie J,), : 
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THE TRAP. 





order, and that he is overfed. Let his diet be prneeely vegetable 
food, and see that he has plenty of excercise. If he is fat reduce his 
flesh, and after he is cured keep him in good condition. 

Serrer, Baltimore. Md.—1. Will you be kind enough to inform me 
if there is anything that can be given a bitch to prevent her going in 


heat, without hurting her maternal possibilities. 2. How often in a 
year do they go in heat, and how long at a time. Ans. 1. We know NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 


of nothing that you can give with safety? 2. Usually twice a year 
i EW England Trap Shooters’ Association held their first t 

. Vv ; ourna- 

and the period lasts three weeks, varying somewhat in the individual N ment Nov. 7 and 8, at Wellington, Mass., on the grounds of the 
C. H., Erie, Pa.—My dog has a cancer in his ear, what shall I do | Boston Gun Club. The above club in anticipation of a great event 
for it? His appetite is geneey very good. Ans. Try this remedy: | had fortunately made extensive alterations, increasing their club 
Equal romo chloralum and laudanum, and dilute with house by a spacious dining room, and which at other times will be 


CoLONEL Coot.—W. B. Gates’s (Memphis) black, white and 
tan English setter dog Colonel Cool (Gatb—Lit). 

Roya. Prince.—A. H. Moore’s ( elphia, Pa.) black, 
white and tan English setter dog Royal Prince (Darkie—Rosy 
Morn). 

Lapy LreEe.—W. B. Mallory’s (Memphis) black, white and 
tan English setter bitch Lady Lee (Gath—Juno II.). 

Pink B.—W. B. Mallory’s (Memphis) black and white Eng- 
lish setter dog Pink B. (Gladstone—Countess Key). _ 

Lapy Romp II.—A. H. Moore’s oer Pa.) liver and 
white pointer bitch Lady Romp II. (Prince—Lady Romp). 


Cc ts who favor us with club scores are particula: 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. - rly re. 


























; Bitty Gates.—Dr. A. F. McKinney’s (Forest Hill, Tenn.) | times their bulk of water. Pour some of the mixture (tepid) into the | used for a directors’ room. A large number of sportsmen from the 
black and white English setter dog Billy Gates (Count Rapier | ear and gently knead the base for a short time. Make the applica- | different clubs in the New England States assembled and did ample 
justice to the programme provided and making one of the most suc. 





—Kate B.). 
Lituran.—P. H. & D. Bryson’s (Memphis, Tenn.) black, 
white and tan English setter bitch Lillian (Gladstone—Sue), 
D. Bryson, Sec’y. 


tion once a day, This remedy is often very effective. 
cessful shoots held during the season. The wind on both days was 


strong and gusty and accounts in some cases for low scores from 
some of our best shots, every trap being in perfect order kept the 
birds to their fullest flight. 


First event, 7 singles, 18yds. rise: 

























KENNEL NOTES. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 






Mempuis, Tenn., November. 
















































































































icati » 1 OB TOEET ..5.cceesscicd 0011111— 5 RF Schaefer ......... 1010000— 2 
BAGGAGE MASTERS’ FEES.—Editor Forest and Stream: | Publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- | f Kirkwood. 111111— 7 CH Gerrish. ...2.22...o1t011— 5 
Nov. 8.—I read in your paper this week the complaint of A. | 1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, haf eau” po : = ‘ Davis.. aaa 5 
C. J. against the exorbitant charges of the baggage master on | 2. Breed. _ buyer or seller, HW Ww, as 0111001 4 LE —— : “3 +e 4 
the Delaware and Hudson Cana] Co’s road for the fare of his | 3. yon > ~~. — ne sire and dam. EA Folsom Patek eae quis. 6 nson... : a 
dog a short distance. I think it about time some of these men . Dew pe with, of beeeting or 6 + tage ah eaten Kirkwood first, Hall and Davis second, Johnson third. 
should be attended to. A party of three and two dogs on a | of death ’° 10. Owner of dam. , Second event—Conditions same as above. 
hunting trip left Albany over this road three weeks ago on/ 411 names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of | C Wilber. ............ QUE — GS SEMEN. «o.oo cen ce coisas 0011011— 4 
the train leaving there at 11.30 P. M, their destination being | paper only, and signed with writer's name. MME sso vaccesscccses i =? er 0100110— 3 
North Creek on the Adirondack road. We went into the NAMES CLAIMED. een eer 01110'1— 5 Webber................ 1100111~ 5 
baggage car to leave our dogs, when we were informed bythe | ¢@= See instructions at head of this column. oer. set eeeceeeeee: pots ol : r-— see eeee cree eens pore 2 
baggage master that the charge to Saratoga, about thirty| The Marquis. By_Mr. H. W. Wilson, Baltimore, Md., for red Irish S i UD. e sees scenes ‘o1iti0— & Dick OIS.. 1... + seer eee Sti 4 
miles, would be one dollar, and on remonstrating against the | setter dog. Whelped July 11 1884, by Glencho out of Nora. _ ee neers an. + a iOnitti 
i he coolly informed us there was no rule Frolic. By Mr. Ivan Rapieff, for black, white and tan native setter Piprtsiesensisesseres sees =e 
charge as exorbitant, y ; : bitch, whelped September, 1884, by Glen III. out of Queen Vic Stark..........2+0e2+00+ 1110110— 5 . .0101111— 5 
compelling him to take the dogs, and if we were not satisfied | °° wh Rock. By Mr Seam Cecilia Gee Reaaeee neleees English ited TSS cn cbstesernse ne 0001100— 2 1111101— 6 
' he would hand them over to the express messenger. As We | pitch whelped April 28 1884, by champion Royal Rock out of Nellie. | GEAY..---++--2+eeeeer es 1110010— 4 0011100— 3 
were to leave Saratoga on the early morning Adirondack |” pjaima. ‘By Mr. Charles M. Wray, Shelter Island, N. Y., for solid | GOUd......-.-.---+++- ++ -0000011— 2 1111100— § 
train, we concluded it best to pay him his charge in order to | liver spaniel dog, whelped July 29, 1884, by Black Prince (champion —- tte teeter ees a : 1010101— 4 
have the dogs with us. On this road the dogs were taken in | Benedict—Madcap) out of Flora II. (Snipe—Flora). oo totet teen eee e eens ett 6 ae : 
the baggage car a much longer distance for just one half the BRED. Gilman ................1111110— 6 WS Perry ....... TE son11— 6 





= See instructions at head of this column. 

Rena—Hero II. Messrs. Shaw & Bates’s mastiff bitch Rena (A.K.R. 
262) to the Ashmont Kennel’s Hero II. (A.K.R. 545), Oct. 31. 

Delph Viva—Hero II. Messrs. Shaw & Bates’s mastiff bitch Delph 
— p= 1432) to the Ashmont Kennel’s Hero II. (A.K.R. 545), 

Nov. 1. 

Music—Lead. Mr. W. Gallagher’s beagle bitch Music to Mr. E. W. 
Jester’s Leader (Sailor—Rose), Oct. 25. 

Leah IT.—Glen Rock. Mr. 8. B. Foster’s (Elkton, Md.) English set- 
ter bitch Leah II. to Mr. E, W. Jester’s Glen Rock (Druid—Princess 
Draco), Oct. 27. 

Juno—Doctor. The Forest City Kennel’s pug bitch Juno(A.K.R. 
406) to their imported Doctor, Oct. 22. 

Maud S.—Van. Mr. Geo. D. es black pointer bitch 
Maud S. hes Pete, Jr.—imported Kate) to Mr. F. Schuchard’s 
Van (Jim—Nell). 

Moonstone —- Sensation —Pointer bitch Moonstone to the Westmin 
ster Kenne] Club’s Sensation, Oct. 31. 

Nellie— Black Prince. Mr. Julius Fehr’s (Hoboken, N. J.) black 


Stanton. ...... sha wKaecnes 0110111— 5 
Hedden and Dickey first, Gilman second, Smith and Webber third, 

Nichols and Braley fourth. 
Third event—3 pair doubles, fixed traps: 
Stark wetnnenwes 11 10.11—5 Eager.... ..... 
.00 10 10—2 


fare. It seems to me if the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company would make a rate for dogs and not leave it to their 
baggage men to fix rates it would be more satisfactory and 
less extortionate for those who patronize their road.—H. M. 
New York Nov. 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: I had the same 
experience as ‘‘A. C. J.” on the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company’s railroad. On my way to the North Woods I had 
to pay for my setter: From New York to East Albany, 50 cts. ; 
from East Albany to Troy, 25 cts.; from Troy to Saratoga, 
50 cts. ; from Saratoga to North Creek, 50 cts. ; total, $1.75. Ido 
not complain about the charge, weaeeny not for the charge 
from Saratoga to North Creek, distance sixty miles, as fifty 
cents for a nine hours’ ride is not too much. On my way 
home I was charged seventy-five cents for my ~ from 
Saratoga to Troy. I complained, remarking that I had to 
ay only fifty cents on my way up. It was no use complain- 


























-11 11 11-6 





































Snew, Eager and Davis first, Stark and Law second, Dickey third, 
Dowd ynd Schaefer fourth. 

Fourth event—3 pair doubles, fixed traps: 
DOING. 55.6 6055-0c0sces 00 00 00—O0 Wilb 
OS eo IO 10 S04 PIG oo ons vccciccsicesce -10 10 11—4 












ing; I had to pay; the baggage master reasoning thus: “You | .)aniel bitch Nellie to Mr. A. GC. Wilmerding’s Black Prince (A.K.R. | Braley.......-.-.--.-.- 10 10 10-3 B Smith...07 222227227. 11 10 00-3 
have your dog for your pleasure. He is no good for anything, | 62) Oct. 31. Schaefer........-----+- ‘10 11 11-5 D Kirkwood.....2.772 11 10 00-3 
he is no watch dog, he is for your pleasure only, and therefore | Susan—Bang Bang. Mr. S. E. Clark’s Susan (Sensation—Whisky) | Perry............00.++6 10 11 01—4 _Holden................. 11 11 11-6 


Eager TS OF B18 PG one. ki wiccccwscs 11 11 10—5 
10 10 10—8 Nason.................. 11 11 10-5 
...10 00 01—2 Donovan............... 00 11 11—4 
Pee ee errr 10 00 01-2 
so OOOO JID Gerriad: os. ccecisess secs 10 00 10—2 
i 00 11 11—4 Renaud ............... 10 10 11—4 
BET MIE vc csnsccascs 10 10 11—4_Chester................. 10 10 10-3 
FPOWBOM ....0025 o2see0ss 11 10 10—4 pee ba eldasnsleenes cad 11 10 10—3 
Eager and Holden first, Schaefer and Wilber second, Carey third, 
and Clark and Smith fourth. 
Fifth event—7 birds, 5 traps: 
I iccéecccisione. one 1001110— 4 B Smith 1001101— 4 
NE Sacnccnsccurusen 1101100— 4 Folsom..... 1110111— 6 
GEO ois ces cacanvnsce 1110110— 5 Sheldon.... 1111101— 6 
ME ovsnconsscaveccet 0111101— 5 Webber .... 0110111— 5 
MND vainewatesec cence 1111111— 7 Stanton 1100101— 4 
TI Sisscdsvcecostenaad 1111100— 5 Gray... .. ...........0011100— 3 
BRRIOBIOR 6.05 osc cesses 1111101I— 6 Nason................. 1000011— 3 
REDE Siavasssenccencwey 1001011— 4 Donovan..... .......... 0010111— 4 
MIN cru 9: dx a iene, te :..1101000— 3 Carey...........cccccee. 0110111— 5 
. .1000110— 3 
POR asoocoiss ents ....1101011— 5 _Dowd....... Repanaee ..-1011010— 4 
ES eH T1F10H1— 6 TINE onc cessccscecess 1010111— 5 
PNR iss. s eaiencen scene 0010111— 4 Francis................. 0011110— 4 


to the Westminster Kebnel Club’s Bang Bang. 
WHELPS. 


(= See instructions at head of this column. 

Ruby S._ Mr. C. R. Squire’s (Troy, N.Y.) red Irish setter bitch Ruby 
S. (A.K.R. 512), Nov. 1, seven (three dogs), by Mr. W. H. Pierce’s Glen- 
cho; one bitch dead. 

Colleen Bawn. Mr. C. R. Squire’s (Troy, N. Y.) red Irish setter 
bitch Colleen Bawn (A.K.R. 507), twelve (seven dogs), by Mr. W. H. 
Pierce’s Glencho; two dogs dead. 

Crook, Dr. Henry F. Aten’s (Brooklyn, N. Y.) bitch Crook, Oct. 22, 
eleven, by Dashing Monarch; five since dead. 

Nellie. Mr. J. Lewis’s English setter bitch Nellie (Count Dan— 


you have to pay for him.” Ido not see why there should be a 
charge at all for a sportsman’s dog, if no other baggage is 
carried. It is less trouble for a baggage master to tie a dog 
up than it is to handle a heavy trunk. In Germany dog 
tickets are issued by the railroads and the hunter need not be 
afraid of the baggage master’s greediness.—A. F 



























LICE AND FLEAS.—Philadelphia, Pa.—I see Soqueney 
questions asked in your journal and many others for the 
naming - something S kill lice and a a I have 
found out from practical experience a never failing destroyer, nS i 
oleate of Pesca The oleates are, comparatively speaking, ae OE a SF Se Le anaes Seve 
a new agent in the treatment of diseases. An ointment made SALES. 

of the oleate to the strength of twenty per cent., thoroughly | (= See instructions at head of this column. : 

anes allowed to remain on for sixteen or eighteen hours| Bang Bang--Polly whelp. Lemon and white bitch, by the West- 
an 


i i i irri minster Kennel Club to Rev. T. J. Smith, Albany, N. Y. 
then worked off, insure Genth to Hon. 1h Sa mon-ieriint- | MILT | Dengiodog (aaiior—foss), by Mr. E,W. Jester, &. George's, 


ing application, and cleanly (except greasy). : One application = Warmail ’ 

has never failed in my cases. It can be applied several times eo Sings ae are 1182), by Mr. E. W. Jester, St. 

at intervals without producing any ptyalism.—Sans SOvCT | George's, Del., to Mr. H. P. Dortch, Goldsboro, N. C. , 

KENNELS. Medina. Laverack setter bitch (A.K.R. 824), by Mr. E. W. Jester, 

li dla i ger ange eevee a my by Me. KW. Jemer, St 

MERIDEN SHOW.—Meriden, Ct., Oct. 28.—Kditor Forest | gaoree's, Del., one to the Associated Fanciers: Philadelphis, Par oni 

and Stream: The Meriden Poultry Association will hold its oS Selby” AEE ERA, SES, Cis AON 

eighth annual poultry show and fourth annual bench show at PRESENTATIONS. 

the town hall, this city, Dec. 830 and 31, and Jan. 1 and 2, 1885, > See instructions at head of this column. 






















The bench show will be held the last three named days. Mr.| Maud S. Black pointer bitch, 4yrs. old (champion Pete, Jr.—im- | Eager............s0s0000 1110111—6 Schaefer..... .......... 1101010—4 
Walter E. Miller, superintendent, is an enthusiastic dog fancier, | Ported Kate), by Dr. H. F. Aten to Mr. Geo. D. Macdougall. MT EWOOG « cvisice:osscucres 0110011—4  Webber................ --1011011—5 
and he will do his utmost to please all who wish to exhibit. ——— oe seetaeee ceeeeeeees os dee st eteeeeene eee po 
Premium list, blanks, etc., will be ready about Dec. 1,and| Ons Miuion or MEN have held the accident policies of the Travel- | Francis...) ...2.2....1011011-5_ B Smith. 






will be mailed to any person who may desire a copy free. We | ers, of Hartford, Conn., and one in nine have received cash benefits 
have secured the services of Dr. George Walton, of Boston, | on them.—Adv. 
Mass., as judge.—JosHua SHUTE, Secretary. 


THE MASTIFF PUPPIES.—E£ditor Forest and Stream: In Rifl e and Grap Shooting. 


—- _ Gregg’s letter = your issue of _ =; I “¥ to 
say that the entries in question were properly made in do 

and bitch puppy classes, but through clerical error, leupecperty RANGE AND GALLERY. 
entered in the catalogue. The answer to the protest was 












..--1111001—5__ Davis........ 
1001010—3 Tirrell... 
101101—5  Perry.... : 
Gerrish...... aria 1101111—6 

Wilber first, Stark second, Law third, Gilman fourth. 

Seventh event—3 pairs, fixed traps: 
CN ss sakes concee 0110 11— 4 Renaud ............... 10 11 11—5 
PEPE coc nscsienessacner OP TEA 5 RAID. eine ccce sees 10 10 10— 3 












a 
















ration by hb eeaente ond oe to Mr. incoln ora PACIFIC COAST ITEMS. cs ceakont "1110 10—4 Francis... ..2210 01 10— 3 
clerk (I have forgotton which) to copy. In the hurry and HE annual shooting match of the Carson Guard was fixed for Sun- | Holden.... ............ 10 10 11— 4 Dickey................ 11 11 01— 5 
confusion of the moment the draft was delivered to Mr. ar day, Nov. 2. . MEMEO. cna cincisecasants 1140 T1—B ROARK... iacccccecs .. 10 10 11— 4 
Gregg.—ELuiot SmirH, Manager, etc., W. K. C. Show. At the Forester Club shoot in Agricultural Park, Oct. 25, the medal | Clark.................. 10 10 10— 3 BSmith............ ...11 10 10— 4 
. was carried off by Henry Eckhardt, who killed eleven birds out of | Eager.............++- OPO — SF WHR. 6.50505 s0sc0.: 10 11 11—5 

twelve. ED. ccc ineawedaned OF FO F0=— 6 BWR. cvccciesicsscccescs 11 11 11— 6 





ar anctacsesbdeen om 1401 10—3 Gerrish................ 11 00 11— 4 
MOON waicate: Ksnesman 11 01 0I— 4 Gilman.... ........... 11 11 11— 6 
DMN cass cee) cess -.01 01 10— 3 Williams ............. 11 10 10— 4 
Kirkwood............ .01 11 10— 4 Sheldon. .............1, 10 10— 4 
MNES iivcnaaccaccdhoas A Th 20—G CORO, icc ccseciicccses 10 10 00— 2 
REE oases tas snacncinn Oe eS a), 10 10 11— 4 

Davis and Gilman first, Wilber second, Schaefer and Gerrish third, 
Dowd and Francis fourth. 


Eighth event—Individual championship, 15 single birds, 1 trap: 
i ees 111111001110111—12  Wilber......... 011110111111111—13 
Kirkwood...... 001111011110111—11 Francis......... 101111001110111—11 
Folsom......... 110110111011111—-12  Snow........... 016010010100111— 7 
Gilman. .. ....011111011111111—13 Stanton... ..... 111110110111111—13 
ee 110111110111111—13  Tinker......... 100011101110110— 9 
OS ee 111111111110111—14_ BSmith........ 111001001101011— 9 
TOR cs dana snien 000101001000110— 6 Law...... ..... 111111111111111—15 
BON Rixccsscs swan 0110100100 w — 4 Donavan....... 010000110001000— 4 
Webber ....... 111110100101101—11  Carey.......... 001111000110110— 8 
E Tf Smith...... 001111111101110—11  Hall............ 111110111101011—12 





BOSTON DOG SHOW.—New England Kennel Club, 159 A, There is some talk of a match being made between Bassford, of 
Tremont street, Nov. 4, 1884.—Editor Forest and Stream: eae of San Francisco. It will be a hundred-tird con- 


This club will hold their first annual bench show of dogs in| “ger : : ; pic 
; Bae . A ‘geant Nash, of the San Francisco police force, while practicin 
Music Hall, Boston, April 7, 8,9 and 10, 1885, Mr. Chas. Tin with a military rifie at the Presidio cao, Oct. 23d, made the follow. 
coln, superintendent. We have set aside a guarantee fund of | ing remarkabie score, firing ten shots at each distance: 200yds., 46; 
$2,200, and shall probably add to it during the winter. We | 300yds., 41; 500yds., 49, and 600yds.,48. Total, 184 out of a possible 
shall spare no pains to make the show attractive to exhibitors, | 200. Ck : : , 
The hall is heated by steam and well ventilated, and the com- | ,The California Rifle Association will hold its annual mouns, Se 
tae team and individual shooting at e. ound on e second and thi 
fort of dogs is assured.—J. A. NICKERSON, Secretary. Sundays in November. The first day will be devoted to team shoot- 
SSS ing, and the second to individual shooting. A fine gold medal is to 


. P ded to the chi i arksman. 
PHILADELPHIA CLUB TRIALS.—The Philadelphia Ken- | "Goi, Ranlett, Lieut. Kellogg, Sergt, Williams, Moore and others of 


nel Club will have its field trials on the 16th of this month. A the Fifth Batallion, were on the range Oct. 30, with the usual good 
visitor to the grounds in New Jersey found about twenty | totals, but Lieut. Kellogg and Mr. Moore particularly excelled, Mr. 
coveys of birds awaiting the running, and as nineteen or | Kellogg making a recora that will be read with astonishment by the 


da are entered, an enjo } i best shots. Nineteen bullseyes out of 20 shots, at 500yds., is some- 
Seventy Cogs z Joyable time is expected by the thing never done before on the coast. Following are the scores of 


















" but m P i i= : 
AEE. Heme DES ARR Gas ES CoeNpee.— mano Kellogg and Moore: Holden......... 111010011111101—11 Braley.......... 101111101111010—11 
See ee ee mee see ge eooyas. 500yds. Schaefer... ... 111111111101111-14 Tidsbury... ... 111111011111111—14 
DOG FOUND.—Found in the lower pot of New York city Eetoas veteeeey —_ ae oe eae ee Evans. pacteued Dene Clark. ........-A000I0011001110— ¢ 

i 3u ichton, | Moore.....-- : 5445444434454 555545554455445 -—95— artlett. ...... _ enaud........ 000— 
ee _ collie pup. Address Box 39, West Brighton, S, E. Carson, one of the Nationals’ ‘Big 6,” was over practicing with | Dowd........ .. 100111110110111—11 Gerrish.... ...111101011011111- 12 
: eat at his Springfield, and for a fiyer tried his band and_his gun at the 200- | Williams....... 001011100011011— 8 Tirrell........ --111111111010111—13 





Goud. .. ......100010011011100— 7 Davis... ...... 101101110011111—11 
Sam Bi sssns -110110111111110—12 Gray....... .. .100101101011011— 9 
| ee 111011110011110—11 Sheldon........ 000000111111111— 9 

Law took the gold badge of the Association, $20 in gold and 40 per 
cent. of the entries. The $20 and gold badge were presented by the 
Ligowsky Clay-Pigeon Company. Perry, Schaefer and Tidsbu 
qerens ilman, Eager and Wilbur third, Folsom, Hall and Gerris 

ourth. - 


5 ard target, firing five 10-shot strings, making the following very 
Worms 1N Docs.—‘“‘Stonehenge,” in his celebrated work on the tear Hrs aggregate: 
dog, writes: ‘Worms are a fertile source of disease in the dog, de- | Carson. .4454545455 5555555545 5545555554 4554454445 5545544445232 
¥ stroying every year more puppies than distemper itself.’” While the This is out of a possible 250, or 924-5 per cent. Outside of Howard 
Field says concerning distemper: ‘‘All treatment to be successful | Carr’s and Lieut. fred. Kubnle’s big scores, which were made with 
must be prefaced by the expulsion of worms” Naldire’s Powders | Sharp-Burchard rifles, this record of Carson’s, with a Springfield, 
remove these pests within an hour, at the same time giving tone to | has never been beaten and has been equaled only twice on the coast. 
the stomach and . first-rate condition in dogs. Naldire’s —_——— 
Worm Powders, the great British oe sold by McKesson & | BOSTON, Nov. 8.—There was a slim attenaance of riflemen at Wal- 


































Robbins, 91 Fulton street, New York. $1. nufacturers: | nut Hill to-day. A troublesome wind blew from northwest to south wae eatin 5 i 
: ; : : - | Wilber. . ..10 10 11-4 Dodd....... 10 11 11-5 
Wright & Holdsworth, 3 Spur street, London, Eng.—Adv. west during the day. The scores stood: Evans... ‘111 11 11-6 Tinker... 10 01 01-3 
——— catia eee | enrene aie. ..10 10 10-8 B Smith................ 10 11 ’ 
WET). cues -. 5454455454 3 odgdon....... 13 08 G13 GhaPE..5.. occ cccccccsece 11 11 1l- 
KENNEL MANAGEMENT. EC Barnes. +. -BABOBAADAA—45 wi Cler -... 554444445442 10 11 01-4 Gerrish........ rakes 10 11 11-5 
No Notice Taken of Anonymo inson.. --4545445544 H Sturgis..... 01 1010-8 Francis................ 10 11 

E- ; . ymous Correspondents. Creedmoor Prize Match. 10 10 10-8 COTO ..6 > 6500-00. escees 11 01 11-5 
V. B. M,, Raleigh, N. C.—There appeared on the back of my setter | W Charles. . -5555555544—48 ASpicer............. 5445554554—46 A AS OE BE. . occictces. verenes 11 10 11-5 
dog, about four months ago, a sore, I suppose mange. By the use of | AC Adams... . 4555445545416 30 13 GE “Weer... ssesceen 10 11 01-4 
carbolic soap a cure was effected. A sore similar in appearance has Victory Match. SE 20 GEO Ge... ockecies svenese 10 11 10-4 
appeared again in about the same piace. Iam now using carbolic | H Cushing........ esome gk cisemben oss T.610:- TO 7 7 G10) FT . os ocd cece Shceee ey ee, ee aren 01 01 10-3 
soap, and hope it will soon disappear. Can you tell me how to cure 8 49 8 4 710 810 6—74| Perry........... Pe ee ae reyes 11 10 00—8 
it permanently? Ans. Your treatment should effect a cure, but -610 9968 8 8 7 8-74 Evans and Clark first, Schaefer and Gerrish second, Perry third, 

from your statement it seems probable that the dog’s blood is out of 610 8 0 8 8 510 JO 7—72! Davis and Field fourth. ae 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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event—2 man team match, 7 birds. 
mares 00000101” Sampson....... 10111105 


WE na adeash panes 
een 82 Siig wa eased 0111110—5—6 Holden.............. 1011111—6—11 
Davis. ...c.ccccccecs 1111111—7 ~=35—— Gerrrish.............. 1111101—6 
WeDDE. .. nc ccccccces 1111001—5—12 Stark.... ........... 1111111—7—13 
Co dveniine sehen 01111116 Sab ntss exsnues 1010101—5 
Mo ccttd ceveged 1111000—4—10 Dodd................ 1010110--4— 8 
CN a sixes vee 0111111—5 I ca kadus wens os 1111111—7 
pS Pero 1111011—6—12 Tidsbury. .......... 0111100—4—11 


Gerrish and Stark first, Davis and Webber and Schaefer and Dickey 
divided second, Sampson and Holden and Wilber and ee third. 
One of the pleasant features of the day was the a ion of a 
fine gun to the ——_< the association by his friends to replace a 
fine piece by Schaefer which the gentleman had lost some six weeks 


before. 


CLUB SCORES.—Correspondents who favor us with scores are 
requested to send them in as soon as possible after the matches 
described. We go to press Wednesdays; and it is necessary that 
matter d grenaien should be in hand by Monday, or Tuesday 
at the latest. 


COLLEGE SHOOTING.—The first fall meeting of the Harvard 
Shooting Club was held last wee on the grounds of the Middlesex 
Sportsman Club at Watertown, Mass. During the shoot the wind was 
high and gusty, and made the conditions for shooting in the highest 
degree unfavorable. Five matcl es were stot as follows: 

1. (Five clay birds)—First, W. L. Allen, '86, Clyde, ’85, Kennard, ‘88, 
Slocum, ’86; second, Ayer. ’86, Meal, °87. 

2. (Seven birds, open to all)—First, Allen; second, Austin, °86; 
third, Folsom, °88. 

3. (Five glass balls)—First, Allen, Mead: second, Austin; third, 
Clyde, Kennard aud Slocum. 

4. (Seven balls, former prize winners barred)—First. Folsom; second, 
Austin, Ayer, Clyde and Mead; third, Kennard and Love ‘88, 

5 (Seven birds)—First, Allen; second, Austin; third, Clyde. 

The club begin a series of classified matc’ es to-day, in which the 
first prize will be cups, and the second prizes silver medals. One 
match will be open to fseshmen only. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Nov. 8 The Malden Gun Club held its regu" 
lar shoot to-day. The events resulted as follows: 

1. Ten pigeons—Field first, Lewis and Adams second, Brackett third. 

2. Three pair—Pratt first, Scott second. 

8. Miss and out—Taken by Lanergan and Adams. 

4, Five pigeons—Goud and Adams first, Scott second. 

5. Miss and out—Taken by Scott. 

6. Five pigeons—This event was an interesting and exciting one, 
each participant scoring the same totul, and on the shooting off the 
tie the whole purse was taken by Scott. 

7. Five pigeons—Goud first, Lanergan second. 

8. Five pigeons—Adams first, Goud second. Lanergan third. 

9 Five blackbirds—Adams first, Lanergan second, Svott third. 

Then followed a series of miss and outs, which were taken by 
Messrs. Scott, Adams and Lewis, each taking some three purses. 


CLUB SCORES.—Correspondents who favor us with scores are 
requested to send them in as soon as possible after the matches 
described. We go to press Wednesdays; and it is necessary that 
— pene should be in hand by Monday, or Tuesday 
at the latest. 


MACON, Ga., Oct. 28.—The team match for the state championship 
and Ligowsky gold medal was the interesting feature of the State 
fair to-day. It consisted of teams of five men, 10 clay-pigeons, 18yds. 
rise, 5 doubles. 15yds, rise. The Chatham Gun Club, of Savannah, 
and the Macon Gun Club were the contestants, the former being the 
challenging party. The match was closely contested and every shot 
was put tothe mark. The following is the score: 

Macon Team. 













Singles. Doubles. 
DS vicvcnacncecendies 1111110101—8 11 11 10 10 10-7 
Butts .. 0011101101 -6 11 11 11 O1 11-9 
Parker 1101111010— 7 10 00 11 10 O1—5 
Williams... .--0101010001—4 10 10 10 00 00-3 
Shinholster. .. . .1000010000—2—27 10 10 11 11 11—8—82—59 
Chatham Team. 
ME os Sutadeaseane .-.0100001111—5 11 10 01 10 11-7 
McAlpine.......... .- .0100111100—5 01 10 10 00 11-5 
a 0111000101—5 01 00 19 10 10—4 
Me ctxeneivexncens 1110111101—8 10 11 01 00 11-6 
pi) reer 0111011111—8—31 01 10 11 1 11—7—29—60 


The match attracted a largecrowd. The battery was erected in the 
center of the mile track. The shooting was steady until the end 
reared. The trophy was in the hands of the Macon Club and all de- 

nded on Hirschback, of the Chathams, to wrest it from them. The 

‘ate of the day was in his hands. He had one more shot, and the 
score was within two of a victory. If he missed one it was tie; if he 
hit both his club would win. He shouted “ready,” up went the 
pigeons sailing away. Coolly he plucked the first one; the score was 
atie. The second that elapsed between his first and second shot 
was seemingly a month to his companions. He raised the barrels 
quickly and fired. The shot told; his club won by the score of one. 
The scene was a lively one after that shot. The match team was 
then shot for, represented by three teams of three men each from 
Macon and Chatham clubs. The Macon team consisting of Wilbur, 
Parker and Taylor, won first money, score 41; Macon team, Ayres, 
Shinholster aud Butts, second money, score 40; Savannah team, com- 
posed of Pead, Nichols and Hirshback, third money, score 37. 


CLUB SCORES.—Correspondents who favor us with scores are 
requested to send them in as soon as possible after the matches 
described. We go to press Wednesdays; and it is necessary that 
— = ' es should be in hand by Monday, or Tuesday 
at the latest. 


LONG ISLAND SPORTSMEN.—The annual tournament of the Long 
Island Sportsmen’s Association was held on Oct. 29, at Dexter’s Park, 
onthe Jamaica Plank Road. The beautiful autumnal weather and 
the special inducements offered in the way of prizes brought out a 
large representation of fowlers from the several clubs composing the 
association: The Glenmore, Washington, Fountain, Prospect, Forest- 
ers, Coney Island, Garden City and Long Island Shooting. Many dis- 
tinguished sportsmen were interested spectators of the tournament, 
and the fine, bracing air, made it agreeable for both onlookers and 
participants to stand in the open field allday. The rules governing 
the tournament provided the contest to be at 12 birds, entrance fee 
$2 and price of birds, rear boundary to be 31yds. from traps as staked, 
entries to shoot to close at 2 P.M. Members of the lower class may 
at the time of entry elect to shoot in a higher class, but members in a 
higher class cannot shoot in a lower class. Class A, 5 prizes valued 
at $75. Class B, 5 prizes, value $80. Class C. 5 prizes, value $80. The 
birds were shot from spring traps, distance 2lyds., and the score of 
the first squad of men was as follows: 


LT Duryea........ 011111111011—10 J Bobling......... 111110010111— 9 
Joseph Ochs...... 100111111011— 8 H Knobel.......... 100111110111— 9 
Ep esos cessecd 000001000100— 2 H Winans......... 111111000111— 9 
F COGEER... 55.0500 008 011111110111-10 A C Degraw....... 111101111010— 9 
A Rockfelder...... 011111100011I— 8 E Rockfelder......110111111111—11 
Second Squad. 
a> re 111111111010—10 Cameron....... 111101111111—11 
WS Newton...... 110011011110— 8 A Eddy............ 111110111111—11 
CH Smith........ 101100111111- 9 HP Donnelly..... 111111111101—11 
CI sk wasn nae 111011110101— 9 W RSelover...... 011011101011— 8 
CW Wingert...... 101111011111—10 TT Edgarton..... 001111101111— 9 
Third Squad. 
Peter Sutter....... 011111111011—10  G F Gildersleeve. .010111101011— 8 
H H Adams.... ...001000 = ae 110101111111—10 
F E Morgan ...... 100111001111— 8 H Thorpe......... 011111001101— 8 
G Porbell....<.00< 111111110111—11 J Schlieman...... 101001011110— 7 
W Kampfmarter..011111111010— 9 E Schiellein....... 010000001010—- 3 
H Altenbrand..... 111111.01100— 8 W Gleaver ....... 000000000000— 0 


This finished the shooting in squads. The shooting off ties was 
commenced, and the rea) contest for prizes in the classes of A, B and 
C. There were five prizes in each class, and when the men began the 
contest the rain was falling. The fali was not heavy enough, how- 
ever, tointerfere with the tournament. Each man was only allowed 
three birds. ‘he prizes in the three classes were as follows: Class 
A, first prize, Dr. Wynn; the second prize was divided between Mr. 
Duryea aud Charles Wingert; third prize, Henry Knoebel; fourth 
prize, Mr. Selover; and fifth prize, Mr. Schlieman. Class B, first 

rize, Mr. Rockfelder; second prize, Capt. Cranmer; third prize, C. 

*. Morgan; fourth prize, Mr Schiellein, and fifth prize, Mr. Adams, 
Class C, first. prize was divided between Cameron and Donnelly; 
second prize. Mr. Smith: third prize, Mr. Henry Sharpe; fourth prize, 
Mr. Rockfelder; ana fifth prize, Mr. Eppig. The referees for the day 
were F. E. Morgen for the first and second squad and Harry Miller 
for the third squad. G. Gildersleeve acted as refereefor the con- 
testants. The men were classified in their proper shooting order by 
Mr. Hary Thorpe, whose work during the day was very laborious but 
diligently performed. 


CLUB SCORES.—Correspondents who favor us with scores are 

requested to send them in _as soon as possible after the matches 

bed. We go to press Wednesdays; and it ts necessary that 

an -4 petnontien should be in hand by Monday, or Tuesday 
est. 


THE NEW ORLEANS CLAY-PIGEON TOURNAMENT.—Substi 
tute for Match No. 3, first day, the following: Match No. 3—Th, 





THE MOHICAN SETTEE SAIL. 





Marino Elastic Felt Gun Wad Match. Conditions: All shells in this 
match shall be loaded with the merino elastic felt gun wad. One 
shell of each shooter shall be challenged by a judge, the shooter to be 
ruled out if the shell is found to contain any other wad; shooters 
using *“‘wood powder” to be allowed the use of a thin cardboard wad 
next to the powders. Individual sweepstake, entrance $5; five single 
clay-pigeons and two doubles. To the best score, in addition to first 
money, a gold medal donated by the Merino Elastic Gun Wad Co., of 
Baltimore, Md. 

Thanks to the exertions of Messrs. A. Cardona, Jr., and Capt. A. 
M. Ancoin, of New Orleans, La., arrangements have been made to 
secure several thousand live bats for the New Orleans tournament, 
which will probably be held at the New Orleans Base Ball Park. The 
former writes: *‘The sportsmen here have become somewhat enthusi- 
astic over the idea of the shoot, and the general impression is it will 
be quite a success. I feel sure that when you meet our fraternity 
here that vou will be pleased and satisfied, and I know they will do 
all that can be done to make this a grand affair.” 


Canoeing. 


CANOEISTs are invited to send us notes and full reports of cruises 
club meets, information about canoeable waters, and other commu- 


nications of interest. 








Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to Foresr anpD 
Srream their addresses, with name, membership, signals, ete , of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
reports of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to ForEsT AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, raaps, and information concerning their local waters, 
drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 
to the spurt. 


THE MOHICAN SETTEE. 


HE members of the Mohican C.C., of Albany, have found the 
balance lugsail unsuited to their work, river sailing and cruising, 
and have labored for some time to find something better, the result 
being the sail now described, devised by Com. Oliver. This sail re- 
sembles somewhat the sail of the Alatantis, as made and used by Mr. 
S. R. Stoddart, but it was devised by Com, Oliver without any knowl- 
edge of the Stoddard sail, from which, however, the idea of the reef- 
ing gear was afterward taken. 

In shape the sail is an ordinary balance lug, cut off at the first reef, 
thus leaving a short luff, and one batten above the boom. The sail is 
hoisted by a halliard d, which is practically continuous with the 
downhaule, The halliard is made fast to a brass ring a on the mast, 
thence it leads through a snatch block c on the yard, through a block 
6 on masthead, thence through a block m at deck, and returns 
through a block j, ending in a brass hook. The downhaul ¢ is fast to 
the batten i. pins down through rings on the sail to brass ring n, 
lashed to the mast. The two reef lines i f are double, one on each side 
of the sail, running through block on the boom, and uniting ina single 
line, which is also part of e,so that the three lines from batten to 
boom at middle, fore and after ends really run through n, as a single 
lne, the small ring in the bight, into which the halliard hooks, only 
serving to equalize the pull. 

The bvom is held to the mast by a brass jaw, g, above and below 
which are leather collars. C C, which prevent the boom rising or fall- 
ing, and render a tack line unnecessary. A parrel may be used on 
the batten, or a jaw, h. The tension on the halliard and reef lines is 
obtained by the line on block j. by which all is hauled taut. 

To set the sail the jaws are weg around the mast (g being be- 
tween the coliars C UV), the bight of the halliard, next the ring is 
slipped into the snatch block, c, the downhaul and reef lines, ef, are 
passed through ring, n, and the end of the halliard hooked into the 
ring. Now the block) is drawn aft and its line belayed, putting a 
tension oa the halliard and downhaul. The sail isnowready to hoist. 
It will be seen that the halliard, with block m, always remains on the 
mast; in stowing the latter the block j is cast off. leaving the halliard 
free. To take in a reef, that part of the halliard to which e and f are 
attached is hauled aft, thus slacking away the other part, and at 


the same time taking in the reef neatly, with no ends to coil away or 
belay. It is found in practice that the halliard will slip a little, let- 
ting the sail down. To prevent this a little brass cam clutch, k, is 
screwed to the deck, the haliiard, d, being slipped into it. The roller 
se jam the cord as it pulls forward, but a pull aft will instantly re- 
ease it. 


THE LOG OF THE GEMINI. 


W* started on acold Tuesday this month fora quiet and lazy 

week’s cruise on the Potomac. ‘‘We’’ are the two twin canoes 
of the Washington C. C., named the Seneca and the Tonic, and their 
captains. For this log the names of the canoes will do for those of 
their skippers, whose names aren’t of any real consequence to the 
narrative, as all the glory of the cruise belongs to the canoes anyhow. 

The Gemini shone with all the spiendor of fresh varnish and new 
brass fittings as we boisted sails at the club house float soon after 
daylight Tuesday morning. They were both brand new. and this was 
their trial trip, but their largest spread of canvas was bent on to take 
advantage of the northwest wind. 

“If we are going to upset at all,’ said the skipper of the Tonic, 
“let’s upset near home, where there’s a sure base of supplies.”’ 

As they passed Easby’s wharf the sails filled and the little red and 
white triangular burgees of the club snapped and fluttered from 
the mainsail peaks in the stiff breeze. Long Bridge was overhauled 
in twenty minutes, and the wind increased to half a gale before 
Alexandria was reached. 

“‘Hadn’t we better tie in a reef?’ shouted tne skipper of the Seneca. 

“No, no,’ was the wey. from the Tonic, “let’s pass Alexandria 
under full sail at any risk.”’ 

Just here an Alexandria ferryboat and a Norfolk steamer passed 
in opposite directions, and the rollers frora their paddle whels tossed 
the Gemini about like cockle shells, requiring the nicest seamanship 
or canoemanship of the skippers to keep them on the course and pre- 
vent the mainbooms from ‘*jibbing,”” which would have resulted in a 
certain upset. The northwester now blew a regular gale, and schoon- 
ers beating up the river were compelled to reef, soas the Gemini 
reached the pier at Fort Foote, they rounded to, ran up on the gray- 
elly beach, and while one skipper tied reefs in both the big lateen 
mainsails, the other lighted a fire of driftwood with a huge tree 
trunk for a back log, and brewed acup of coffee. The coffee, with 
cold boiled sausage, bread and butter and cakes, formed a palatable 
lunch, and after carefully extinguishing the remaining embers of 
the fire and washing the tin dishes, the voyage was resumed under 
reefed mainsails. The Seneca barely esca) an upset at the start, 
owing to the sheet jamming.xin a cleat, which probably made her 
nervous, as sheran into asheltered cove about a mile below and 
lowered the mainsail and Jashed it to the deck and proceeded under 
the little dandy sail only, hoisted on the mainmast. The Tonic also 
donned the same scant rig, but her skipper was careful to explain 
that it was done so that she would not leave the Seneca beaind, and 
not through inability to carry the larger spread of canvas. 

If the porthwester blew a gale before, it now deserved the name of 
acyclone. The waves ran higher than the mainmasts of the Gemini, 
and the wind blew the spray from the crest of each wave against the 
canoeists’ backs, soaking them with the cold water. Sometimes the 
canoes would be carried forward at racing speeu on the topofa huge 
roller, and the next moment would lie in the trough between two mon- 
ster walls of water towering on either side. To steer was aimost im- 
possible, as the rudder with the whole stern would be entirely out of 
water on occasions. The calm waters of Piscataway Crevck looked 
tempting to the voyagers as they passed, and they determined to seek 
@ quiet haven, ascertain and repair damages to the craft and cargo, 
and camp for the night. 

A rousing fire dried the wet clothing and cooked the dinner of cof- 
fee, bacon and sweet potatoes. Nothing of a perishable nature was 
found dampened by the spray, the eatables and wearables eing car- 
nied in water-tight compartments or water-proof bags. The afternoon 
was spent in rigging a smaller set of sa:ls for rough water from extra 
canvas brought along, and mm pitching the tent and preparing the 
camp for the night. The thickests b ets were needed to keep 
out the coid, but the voyagers slept sound under the little uee, 
— log delmeates the incidents of the remainder of the 
er’ 7 


Wednesday —Tonic woke up an hour before daylight and insisted 
upon rousing the rest of the camp to keep him company. Wind biow- 
ing hard from northwest and so cold that two flannei shirts, a vest, 
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slowly three or four hours according to the size. It should be very | avoid soiling my hands and clothing, and from the latter [ 
tender when done. Remove the strips of cotton cloth with care, dish, | could not eradicate the soot by the most industrious and 
and when you have strained the gravy, pour itover the meat. This rsistent scrubbing. I endured the thing as long asI could, and at 
is savory and delicious. e end of the third day I gently let it down in about twent, 

In Idaho the hunters have a fashion of cooking a deer’s head, and | fathoms of water. Since then I would rather cruise with B. L. Zebu 

it is there — a very great delicacy, altho 7 h 5 require — - a oes - Se _—— oe pee Ks oeeneen 
r w ungty, put in at Gunsen Cove | education in camp cooking to likeit. It seems as though only a very | two logs laid on the groun e pe of an elonga' , set your 
Sina. en a2 2h about one fathom of water, | sharp appetite could relish it, but then one never knows what the | small pots and pans over the coals near the junction of the two and 
cooked coffee on alcohol stove and finished the loaf. Bag of crackers | rest of the world will like. so the rule for preparing it shall be Sirs larger utensils over where the space between them is wider, and 
ditto. Tonic sailed across to Glymont for supplies, while Seneca | and it may be used or not, at the discretion of the hunters. a | you will need no stove and no crotches and cross-piece for managing 
squared away for High Point, and rounding it found a camping place | hole in the ground two feet square and one foot deep. In this cavity | the pots. The latter arrangment is never used anyhow by old camp- 
in Occoquan Bay. Tonic arrived, reported that store at Glymont had | build a hot fire, and allow it to burn to ashes. Remove about one-| ers except when a steady boil must be kept up for hours, but it seems 
*‘just sold the last’’ of everything except lager, of which-fluid he had | half the remaining coals, and throw into the hole a thin layer of green | impossible for illustrations of more books to make a picture of a 
secured half a dozen bottles. Emptied the potato bag and dined on | grass and leaves; then put in the head just as it was taken from the EP fire without working in this worthless crotch arrangment. 
coffee, bacon and potatoes, with lager for dessert. Still hungry, but | animal. Cover it with a thick layer of leaves and the embers and When will canoeists learn to properly fit their canoes before starting 
nothing to eat. : ashes previously taken from the hole. Roast an hour and a half, then | on a cruise? We read in the interesting log of the cruise down the 

Thursday —Tonic started into the woods before daylight to kill some | rake open the ashes, take out the head, strip off the skin. Season | Delaware in Forest AND STREAM of Oct. 30 that the Marion broached 
breakfast. Seneca built a fire and sliced the bacon. Tonic brought | with pepper and salt, andserve. If you are lucky enough while in | to in running a rapid, filling her with water to hergunwales, and that 
in three blackbirds and a crow. Fired away the crow and fried the | camp to have an encounter with a bear, and to ‘‘come out best’ in| as a result ‘“‘everythiug was wet.”” Now, a properly fitted and loaded 
blackbirds in bacon. Found a piece of cake in Tonic’s bag that we a. some thick slices of meat, cut from the juiciest portion | canoe ought to stand such a eanaing without dampening a thing ex- 
had somehow missed before. Ate everything up clean, and wished | of your adversary’s body. seasoned with sage, salt and pepper and | cept the paddler himself, and even he might escape a wetting by the 
we'd kept the crow. Seneca started out with gun to kill the dinner. | broiled, will be eaten with a relish unknown outside of the woods. | use of an apron and a light oiled muslin coat. In the first place, the 
Sat on a log to watch for squirrels and fell asleep. Awoke at high | This hint is given merely to meet a remote contingency. — box should be water tight, and thus the eatables would be 
noon and saw a turtle on the ground at his feet. Poked it with the Wild ducks, which are often killed by hunters, are apt to have a | keptdry. Then all other perishables should be carried in water tight 
gun. Turtle answered not. Picked it up carefully. Turtle still quiet. | fishy flavor that renders them ae but this may be re-| bags or compartments. Mr. F.N. Moore, of the Washington C. C., 
Probably in a comato e state pending cold weather. Wondered if it moved by parboiling them, after they are drawn and cleaned. in | uses an excellent bag which Ican recommend. He has them made 
was good to eat. Perhaps aterrapin. Hooray! Terrapinstew! Put | water with an onion in it. This removes the strong taste and gives a | of unbleached muslin, sewn in a lap seam, with a double row of 
turtle in pantaloons pocket and started for camp. Nearly there when leasant flavor. After parboiling them, throw away the onion and | stitches. When sewn they are dip in water and slightly shaken to 
turtle awoke from comatose state. Great Jerusalem! Great Jerusa- | lay the ducks in cold water for half an hour; then stuff them with a | remove the drops, and then while wet a mixture of equal parts of 
Jem! What a crawler! Made a wild rush for camp. Turtle still | dressing made after the rule given for cooking the opossum, seasoned | boiled oil, raw oil and turpentine is applied to the outside with a 
dancing a hornpipe in pantaloons. “Tonic, for heaven’s sake get well with pepper, sage and chopped onion, and roast them before a| brush. This takes about a week to become thoroughly dry, and 
this insect out of my pants!” ‘‘Not much neca, that’s a snapper. | hot fire; or, wrapping them in wet brown paper, roast them in the | then another coat is put on without dampening the cloth, and if a lit- 
It’d bite my finger off in a jiffy. Better shed your pantaloons.” | ashes. They should be brown and tender when done. Partridges | tle liquid drier is added to the mixture, this coat will dry in four or 
Garments divested with celerity, and developments awaited. Turtle | should be roasted before the fire, and have a slice of salt pork tied | five days. Having prepared several bags, the clothing, blankets, 

ked its head out, and Tonic who has been a cowboy on the plains, | Over the breast; this at once seasons and bastes them. etc., are put in the bug, and its mouth is inserted in that of another 

eftly lassoed it with a fish line. Turtle slain, cleaned, and fried with You may, if you are near a field of corn, vary your bill of fare | bag of the same size. the latter being drawn on like a stockmg as far 
bacon. Seneca opened a can of Brunswick dessicated soup, and | With agreencorn soup. Take six ears of sweet corn, uncooked, one | as it will go. If several small bags are used instead of one or two 
boiled a gallon ‘onic, after eating two quarts and declaring it good, pint of milk, one teaspoonful of salt, one half a saltspoonful of | large ones, the canoe can ,be trimmed and packed to better advan- 
was shown the sou powder from which it was made, and deciding | White pepper, one teaspoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of flour, | tage. On one oecasion, while cruising with Mr. Moore, his canoe up- 
that it was a vile Seeeionl compound, refused {o further partake, | one tablespoonful of butter. With a very sharp knife, cut down the | set and was filled with water to the very deck, but thanks to these 
' f water-tight bags, nothing was dampened except himself, and this 
occurred, too, in a canvas-decked canoe with no compartments. _— 

An improvement on rubber boots for wading ashore, is a pair of 
rubber overshoes with legs of water-proofed muslin sewn to them, As 
rubber is unpleasant to the feet, I ain going to try a complete boot 
made of muslin, having a cork sole, and will report. SENECA. 


and two coats were found necessary for comfort. Breakfast of coffee, 
fried bacon, and boiled sweet potatoes, with chow chow as an appe- 
tizer. Didn't cook enough potatoes (on y, eight), and Tonic had to fall 
back on bread. Only one loaf left out of four. Broke camp, pac’ 

plunder, and started down under small rig. Very rough, but buttoned 
on —— and laid a course for Mount Vernon, which was passed 


























































middle of each row of kernels of corn, and then, with the back of 
the knife, scrape out the pulp, leaving the hull on the cob; break the 
ears, if they are long, and put them over to boil in enough cold 
water to cover them; boil half an hour, then strain the liquor, of 
which there should be about a pint; thicken this with the flour 
and butter, cooked together by melting the butter, and, when it 
bubbles, stir in the flour until smooth; put the liquid on to boil again, 
and, when it boils, add the corn pulp; cook fifteen minutes, then add 
the salt, pepper and the milk, which should be hot, and serve at 
once. Itisa very delicate and palatable soup for camp or home.— 
Boston Herald. 


finishing his meal on coffee, turtle and bacon, Tonic complained of 
painful swelling in stomach, and laid it to —. Seneca complained 
of ditto, and laid it to turtle. Searched medicine chest, but finally 
decided to administer lager homeopathically. Patients gradually 
recovered. Tonic volunteered to paddle to Occuquan village fur 
“prog.’’ Seneca remarked that he had seen — irls in Occoquan. 
Tonic scraped the camp kettle for shoe blacking. Seneca fished an 
alleged blue necktie from the depths of his clothes ~~ and held the 
lamp reflector while Tonic arranged his toilet, after which the latter 
started for the village. Tonic’s report on return: ‘“‘Pshaw! No sugar, 
no coffee, no bread, no pretty girls. Nothing but sweet potatoes and 
crackers." Sup) light, and turned in cos # 

Friday—Struck camp after an early breakfast of coffee (without 
sugar and milk) and potatoes, and made for Quantico, where we had 
& notion we could ship some rations. Had a good sail with breeze on 
the port quarter, which proved pretty stiff before we reached Quan- 
tico pier. At the latter point Tonic inquired of a native if there was 
a settlement called Quantico thereabouts, and received the reply: 
“Potomac — sah, is about a mile up the road, sah. There ain’t no 
place now, sah, called Quantico, sah.” Elated at the prospect of the 
outfit procurable in a “‘city,’’ Tonic tucked all the empty bags under his 
arm and started. He found Potomac City to consist of three saloons, 
a general store, a railroad station and a bulldog. Entering the store 
he asked for butter. Just out. Eggs? Just sold the last one, but 
would show bima fine pair of cowskin boots. ‘Hang the boots,” said 
Tonic. “Got any bread?’ ‘‘We never sell bread, sah, but if you’re 
married, now there’s a fine piece of calico print—’’ ‘‘Confound your 
print!” cried Tonic. ‘What place is this anyhow?” ‘Potomac City, 
sah.”’ “City, is it? Where’s the police station?’ The storekeeper 
grinned. “And the city hall? On Broadway,Is’pose.” The store- 
keeper turned pale, evidently thinking his customer was an escaped 
lunatic. After much effort Tonic obtained condensed milk, sugar, 
*Plantation” coffee at 18 cents per pound, some crackers and pota- 
toes. On his return coffee was brewed en the alcohol stove for lunch. 
‘Queer taste this Plantation coffee has,’’ said Seneca. ‘Yes, tastes 
salty,”’ replied Tonic; *‘you didn’t make it with river water did you?” 
Seneca owned that he did, and, di ping some water from the river, 
tasted it. It was briny. Tonic replied not a word, but the look he 
gave Seneca as he emptied the contents of the coffee pot into the 
river spoke whole book stores. While preparing the coffee a bass 
grunt was heard from shore, and, looking around, a ring-tailed porker 
was discovered making off with one of the bags of potatoes. Tonic 
immediately started in pursuit, but the pig hung to the bag and 
developed astonishing speed. Over the stones and along the beach 
tore the pursued and pursuer, and at last the pig tripped on the bag 
and dropped his prey. Woe! woe! The cracker package had been 
put in the potato bag and was crushed into acrumpled mass. *“‘Why, 
oh, why don’t something happen?” plaintively asked Tonic, as he 
started back to the “city” for more crackers. 

The Gemini logged about four miles more to-day, and it was dark 
when we made camp near re eee in Maryland. Found a spring 
of fresh water hard by and the best spot for a tent we had yet struck, 
Told fishing and hunting romances around the fire, roasting sweet 
potatoes the while, and turned in after midnight. 

ee happened to-day, and the log keeper is too lazy 
to make up any thrilling adventures for the club’s delectation after 
the return. The camping place is an elysium. A farmer in the 
neighborhood has furnished us bread, butter and eggs. The woods 
abound in squirrels and rabbits, and we’ve dined on game-—dined 
seven times to-day—till our clothes won't fit us. Would like to stay 
here six months under the same conditions. 

Sunday—The first southerly wind since the start caused a lon, 
debate whether it was wicked to cruise on Sunday. Finally decid 
that in our case it wasn’t, because southerly winds in October are 
rare as angels’ visits, and we are a long way from home and due 
Tuesday night. Broke camp and had a quiet, pleasant Sunday sail 
of about thirty-five miles up river to an old camping ground of ours 
on Broad Creek, stopping only once to induce a storekeeper to open 
up and supply us with provisions. He was a church deacon and 
he wouldn’t, but said if he could find his clerk, who was in a deplor- 
able state of religious laxity, the latter would probably accommodate 
us. We found the clerk and left the deacon to gloat over his piety in 
peace. 

Monday—Another day bare of events. We shot half a dozen ducks 
in the morning and more at night, and consumed the rest of the day 
cleaning and eating them. Nota breath of wind to-day, so we held a 
council of war and decided that we waquld wait for wind a month 
before we would paddle the twelve miles between us and home. Also 
discovered that we were getting a little stout and inf-rn-ly lazy. 

Tuesday—Shot a few ducks to bring home, and cleaned up the 
canoes, polished brasswork, etc., while an admiring native looked on. 
Scented a zephyr-like breeze from the southwest, and were on the 
— of starting when the aforesaid A. N. inquired: ‘*Ain’t youse fel- 
ers goin’ to wash your faces afore ye git to start for the city?” Great 

ess: We badn’t thought of that. Seneca had a dim remem- 
rance of packing a piece of soap somewhere at the start, but Tonic 
wouldn’t hunt for it, and Seneca was too “tired’’ to attempt the exer- 
tion, so we gave up the idea of ablution. The breeze was light, but 
‘beat paddling,’’ as Tonic declared, and it was consequently after 
dark when the Gemini bumped noses on the float at the club house. 
A short time spent at the bath, and the two canoeists wended their 
several ways homeward, having gained by the cruise many pounds 
of solid flesh, much hard muscle, a black walnut complexion, a 
hearty, healthy appetite, and a week of solid, A No. 1 enjoyment. If 
the reader of this log is dys ptic, suffers from loss of appetite, feels 
languid and generally debilitated, ‘go thou and do likewise,” is the 
curative firmly advised by THE SKIPPER OF THE SENECA. 
—Washington Post, Oct. 20, 1884. 










PERSONAL.—Dr. Neidé paid usa visit on Saturday last, the 8th 
inst.,on his way to Philadelphia, whence he will go to New Oleans, 
remaining there until June, essrs. Gibson of Albany, and Smith of 
Newburg, were also in town last week. Mr. Willoughby called on us 
on his way to Florida, where he will spend the winter. Windwards 
No. 2 and 4 are now laid up at Newport, and besides No. 3, he will use 
in Florida a 17ft. sharpie now building by Mr. Claphan. Without 
wishing to cast any reflections on the new boat, we suggest that it be 
named ‘‘Leeward”’ for variety. The Dot will soon take her departure 
for Florida, and Psyche will follow a little later 


Bachting. 


A NEW CRUISING CLUB. 


7 organization of the Single Hand Cruising Club will probably 

be perfected by the spring or during the summer of 1885 in Bar- 
negat and Little Egg Harbor bays, New Jersey. This will be a purely 
cruising fraternity. The meets of the club will be cruising not rac- 
ae No racing can be done by members under the flag of the 
club. 

Dangerous models will not be entered upon the lists, nor will in- 
experienced sailors or men unable to swim be admitted to member- 
ship. The principles to be developed by this fraternity in the con- 
struction of yachts and cruising boats will be symbolized in these 
words: First, safety; second, comfort; third, speed. 

There is a larger class of smail yachts and cruising boats, not 
canoes, which cannot very properly find admittance to the now suc- 
cessful American Canoe Association. On account of its annual races 
the A. C. A. is obliged to have an arbitrary classification of canoes 
to suit racing rules, which rules and limits of beam, length, etc, will 
not permit its members to build canoes for purely cruising purposes, 
after the models which individual experiences frequently suggest. The 
Single Hand Cruising Club will have no limitations as to beam, length, 
depth of hold or draft. Every member will develop his individuality. 
The limit of tonnage or capacity in the boats of the members will be 
confined to a well defined understanding of the meaning nauticall 
speaking of the term “‘single hand,” and this will be proved experi- 
mentally and practically, as will be all the rules that are to govern 
the membership. 

As the club does not desire notoriety or a very large membership 
but wishes to establish itself on a firm and useful basis, for the mut 
improvement of its members and for che encouragment of safe, com- 
fortable and enjoyable sailing, it will for the next few months, ‘‘make 
haste slowly” in perfecting its organization. As much ambiguity ex- 
ists at the present time in relation to club initials, individual and club 
flags, as well as in the duplication of names of canoes, small yachts, 
ete., the writer would state that the new organization is not an Asso- 
ciation of clubs and individual members, but only a club; that its 
name is the Single Hand Cruising Club; that its flag of white bunting 
will have in it a single hand of red, which single hand of red may 
also find a place in the peak of the mainsail on both its sides. There 
will be no letters upon the flag. In due time the Single Hand 
Cruising Club will offer all its hands to welcome its brothers of the 
cruising fraternity and all who love ForEsT AND STREAM. * 

KIPPER. 








CANOE AND CAMP COOKERY. 
IX.—MISCELLANEOUS—(CONTINUED). 


Batter Cakes.—Put one quart of sifted flour in a deep dish, and mix 
with it one-half teaspoonful of salt, two heaping teaspoonsful of bak- 
ing powder and one teaspoonful of sugar. Add warm water (milk is 
better) sufficient to make a thick batter. Then add two eggs, beaten 
light, and if they do not thin down the batter sufficient, add more 
water (or milk). Beat thoroughly and cook immediately the same as 
slapjacks. 

Rice Cakes.—Into one quart of sifted flour stir enough water (or 
milk) to make a melium thick batter; add two cups of cold boiled 
rice, two teaspoonsful of salt, and, lastly, four eggs, beaten light. 
Beat thoroughly and cook immediately. 

Plum Pudding.—Put into a basin one pound of flour, three-quarters 
of a pound of rasins (stoned, if possible), three-quarters of a pound of 
fat of salt pork (well washed and cut into small dice or nega). and 
two tablespoonsful of sugar. Add half a pint of water and mix well 
together. Dip acloth bag large enough to hold the pudding into 
boiling water, wring it out, and apply flour well to the inside. Put in 
the pudding and fasten it up, leaving a little room in the bag for the 
pudding to swell. Now place the whole in enough boiling water to 
cover the bag, and boil two hours, turning the bag several times to 
prevent its scorching against the bottom or sides of the pot. If 
necessary to add water to keep the bag covered, add boiling water. 
When done take the pudding from the pot, plunge it into cold water 
for an instant, and then turn it out to be eaten. 

Omaha Pudding.—Mix in a deep dish one quart of sifted flour and 
one tablespoonful of bakingpowder. Dissolve one beaping teaspoon- 
ful of salt in one-half pint of cold water (or milk), adding enough of 
the latter to the former to make avery thick batter. Mix quickly 
and boil in a bag as above. 

Batter Pudding.—One quart of sifted flour ina deep dish worked 
into a smooth paste with one quart of sweet milk; then mix in the 
yolks of seven eggs, beaten well, two teaspoonsful of salt and one 
fourth of a teaspoonful of baking powder dissolved ina little hot 
water, Stir hard and finally work in quickly the whites of the seven 
eggs, which should previously have been ten into a stiff froth. 
Boil two hours in bags and leave plenty of room for it to swell. 

Corn starch Pudding.—Dissolve three tablespoonsful of corn- 
starch iu a small quantity of milk, add two eggs, beaten light, and a 
small pinch of salt. Heat three pints of milk nearly to boiling, mix 
all together and boil four minutes, constantly stirring. Dip a cup or 
basin m cold water to cool it, and turn into it the pudding, which 
should be eaten with sugar and milk when it is cold. 

Baked Rice Pudding.— Pick over and wash well one pint of rice and 
soak it two hours in enough milk to just more than coverit. Then 
stir it into two quarts of milk, one-half pound of sugar, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and a small quantity of nutmeg or cinnamon, if at hand. 
Put into the baking basins, having first well greased them, and bake 
in the ground two or three hours till it is done brown. 

Creole Sauce.—The juice of a lemon, three tablespoonsful of sugar, 
ditto of tomato — one teaspoonful of mustard. Heat all to near 
the boiling point, and use hot with meats or game. 

A Handy Emetic.—Dissolve gunpowder in water, and take till the 
desired effect is produced. SENECA, 

















































































DEPTH IN THE FISHING FLEET. 


i connection with the fight for reform in our yachting fleet, we 

have also advocated a change in the models and rigs of the fish- 
ing fleet, which measure has at last been tried successfully, as told in 
the following letter to the Cape Ann Advertiser. Mr. Collins has for 
some years made a careful study of the requirements of fishing ves- 
sels, and has been an earnest advocate of depth and moderate beam. 
The majority of those interested have been confident of the superier- 
it, of their old craft, a to try anything new or to admit the 
possibility of their being anything better than what they have; but 
as in yachting, such opinions must succumb in the end to the hard 
logic of fact, and the actual performances of the — boats alongside 
of their shoal competitors will carry conviction to all: 

The paragraph in the Advertiser of Oct. 31, in reference to the new 
fishing schooner Roulette, is especially mteresting to me, and doubt- 
less to many more of your readers, since this vessel is the first practi- 
cal illustration of the ideas which have been advanced in the press 
for the improvement of our fishing fleet. In designing and building 
this vessel, Mr. D. J. Lawlor, the well-known naval architect of Chel- 
sea, deserves the honor of having been the first builder to maugurate 
a change in the form of our fishing schooners, a change which we 
cannot help thing will soon be extensively adopted. 

A little more than two years ago—in the autumn of 1882-I had a - 
conversation with Mr. wlor on the subject of building deeper 
vessels for the fisheries, and at that time he declared his intention of 
building a schooner which should be at least 10ft. — in the hold. 
Circumstances did not favor the accomplishment of this object until 
the present year, when he built and launched the Roulette. As this 
vessel has developed an almost unexampled s » particularly in 
strong winds, and most of the mackerel men, at least, are acquainted 
with her performances, it is only necessary to allude to her sailing 
qualities here simply to show that 7 schooner beside being a 
safer craft, may also be swifter than one that has less depth. I call 
attention to this matter of speed, since one of the arguments ad- 
vanced against the adoption of deeper vessels is that they will not be 
so fast as those we now have. A writer in the Advertiser of April 21, 
1882, under the nom de _—— of ‘‘Sea Horse,” says: ‘‘Take a North 
Sea vessel on the Grand Bank with a fare of fresh halibut on board, 
bound for Gloucester, and I think the halibut would all be suur before 
they reached market. If the North Sea fleet can carry more sail in a 
gale of wind than Gloucester vessels, they must be provided with 
better duck than we ean procure.” 

The writer of this no doubt deemed it extremely improbable that 
the North Sea vessels and our own fishing schooners would meet as 
they did at Iceland this year, under conditions to try their relative 
merits—in part at least. The former being very lightly rigged, and 
carrying only about two-thirds as much canvasas the Gloucester 
vessels, cannot, of course, be expected to be so fast as the latter are 
in light winds. But I was told by Captain Pendleton, of the schooner 
Alice M. Williams, that on the day he left Iceland he encountered a 
heavy wind and sea, that rendered it necessary for him to heave to 
under a double reefed foresail. Soon after he hove to he was passed 
by an nme smack, going alung comfortably under a single 
reefed nsail and a whole stayforesail, and making an esti- 
mated speed of about eleven knots per hour. “At the same 
time,” says Captain Pendleton, “she was so d that a por- 
tion of her crew were on deck without any oil clothes on,” Com- 
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EDIBLE MUSHROOMS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Having recently returned from a canoe cruise down the Potomac, 
I unfortunately only to-day discovered A. Galpin’s letter on edible 

ushrooms in a back number of FoREST AND STREAM (Sept. 23, I 
think), and hasten to write you lest some, in following his mistaken 
advice, may inflict upon themselves a serious injury. 

The statement of mine that he calls ‘‘erroneous or dangerous” let 
me repeat, and urge it upon all who are concerned in the preparation 
of mushrooms for the table. ‘If a white peeled onion cooked with 
them turns black, or a silver spoon with which they are stirred while 
cooking turns black, don’t eat them.” 

If the fungi are not eaten, as my statement above advises they 
shouid not be, it can assuredly not be called ‘‘\dangerous”’ advice, and 
it is not an erroneous” statement either. The blackening of the spoon 
does not indicate sulphur, as Mr. Galpin supposes, bvt phosphorus, as 
any one with the slightest knowledge of chemistry should know, and 
this phosphorus is a most deleterious substance to take into the human 
system, and under certain conditions is fatal. 

The passage of Badham which Mr. Galpin quotes, declares merely 
that the blackening of the spoon does not always occur with the 
poisonous fungi. [agree with this perfectly, and therefore [ have 
given many other signs to detect tne noxious mushroon,, insistin 
a0 if any one of them is discovered the fungus should be consider 
poisonous, 

I know well that edible mushrooms will sometimes turn vegetables 
cooked with them a ‘‘blackish,” or rather brownish color; but I my- 
self would not eat of fungi that turned a white onion or asilver spoon 
to a dead black. 

Mr. Galpin must remember that I am writing for the tyro, and that 
it is not safe, as long as some fungi are deadly poison, to contentedly 
advise an inexperienced person that “‘the first thing to know about 
fungi is, that in the immense majority of cases they are Se 
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THE GALLEY FIRE. 


VENISON AND BEAR. 


yan should always be roasted or broiled and served very 
rare; too much cooking dries it and spoils the flavor. The saddle 
is the choicest part. In preparing it for roasting, cover it with but- 
tered paper fastened on by wooden skewers; this prevents the surface 
of the meat from becoming too hard. Roast this before a hot fire 
for three hours. You will broil the steaks as you would broil fish or 
beefsteaks, by tying a bit aE nag to them on the top, and hanging 
them before a brisk fire, turning very often, so that ae may cook 
equally on both sides. You may stew the tougher portions of the 
forequarter, or you may chop these pieces raw and add half as much 
chopped salt pork to them, season with pepper and sage, make into 
little pats, and fry as you would sausages; indeed, these pats are 
known as venison sausages. Some persons consider ita great im- 
provement to put a few drops of wine juice into the mixtures. If you 
are very “‘swell’’ campers-out, and have some port or Madeira wine 
with you, you may stew the shoulder of venison in the following man- 
ner: Extract the bones through the under side, make a stuffing which 
shall be seasoned with cayenne, allspice and wine, and fill the holes 
from which the bones were taken. Bind firmly in shape with strips 
of clean cloth, put in a saucepan with part of a gravy made by 
lene the ae of the venison; add to this a glass of port or 
Mad wine and a little black pepper. Cover tightly and stew very 






CAMP STOVES AND WET CANOES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Camp stoves to set up inside a tent when the thermometer is below 
zero, are a desirable addendum to an outfit, and if they are supplied 
with an oven they may assist the culinary efforts of a tenderfoot who 
has not learned that baking can be done better without them, but a 
camp stove to use on a canoe cruise is a nuisance. After using a few 
times the sheet iron invention becomes abominably smutty, and 
wherever it touches the carefully kept paraphernalia of the canoe it 
leaves its indelible, nasty mark, that would make all observers de- 
clare its owner a slovenly canoeist. One thing that makes canoeing 
attractive is the ship-shape neatness of the accoutrements, the white 
sails and the polished decks; but ship a camp stove and these de- 
siderata are lost. I carried a portable camp stove for three days on 
a cruise eight years ago. When I stopped for dinner it was necessary 
to cut wood of the exact length to fit it: then I could not cook my 
coffee, my potatoes, and ~~ aap at one time, because there were 
but two holes in the top; when finally my dinner was done I had to 
kick the infernal thing over and wait for it to cool off, and then, no 
matter how carefully I handled it in folding it up I could not 
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BOAT FOR ROWING AND SAILING. 








ment is unnecessary. On one hand we have one of the finest ves- 
sels of our fishing fleet lying to and drifting, while the other is just 
putting in her best work and demonstrating what she might do if oc- 
casion called for a greater exhibition of her power. 

It is fortunate, however, that through the intelligent action of a 
few individuals, who have been willing to accept the logic of events, 
we are now in a fair way to have the gem of a fleet of deeper vessels 
in New England, and the settlement of the merits of this question 
need no longer depend on occasional or uncertain meetings of our 
fishing schooners with the English smacks. The success that attended 
the advent of the Roulette in the mackerel fleet, and the splendid 
reputation she acquired, led Capt. Sylvester Whalen, of Boston, to 
have a schooner built on an improved model. This vessel has recently 
been launched, and is named the Julia A. Whalen. She was also de- 
signed by Mr. Lawlor, though built in Essex, and differs from the 
Roulette in being not quite so Wide, slightly deeper, and also in 
having nearly straight instead of curved water lines at the bow, and 
somewhat less hollow to the floor. The Whalen is 1Ift. wider at the 
fore rigging, 1ft. wider aft,and 3in. deeper on the bilge than the 
other. The following are her principal dimensions: Length over all, 
93ft.; on load water line, 82ft.; beam, 23ft.; depth of hold, 10ft. 6in. 
For a heavy weather vessel one would naturally expect the Whalen 
to give the best results, and the marked interest that was shown in 
her, while she lay in this port fitting out, demonstrates how closely 
her performances will be watched by our fishermen. 

But, although Lawlor’s name, as a designer and builder, for the 
past thirty years or more, has been associated with most advanced 
ideas for fishing vessels, pilot boats and yachts, we revertheless 
believe that he has recently made great strides in the perfection of 
his art—for art it deserves to be called. The pilot boat Hesper, de- 
signed by Lawlor, and recently launched at Chelsea, is unquestionably 
one of the finest specimens of naval architecture in the United States, 
and it may fairly be doubted if the qualities of speed, handiness and 
safety are so well united in any other small vessel on the Atlantic 
coast. She is 104ft. long over all, 91ft. 6in. on water line, 22ft. beam, 
is 12ft. deep in the hold, and will draw 13ft. 6in. of water aft. Her 
relative proportions are practically the same as those of the Brixham 
(England) fishing cutters, which she closely resembles in her under- 
water section. hile it might not, perhaps, be wise to advocate so 
deep a vessel as the Hesper for our fishing purposes, it may, never- 
theless, be rather interesting for some of our able schooners to “shook 
on”’ to her for a race, if they catch her out in Massachusetts Bay in a 
gale, and they will then be able to settle pretty definitely the merits 
of the two classes of vessels—at least to their own satisfaction, since 
the races this year with deep and shallow yachts have settled thi 
matter with the majority of yachtsmen. While feeling assured that 
we are just entering on an era of deeper vessels and greater safety 
and comfort te our fishermen, it seems a matter of regret that Glou- 
cester should not take the lead in this as in other matters where the 
welfare of the fisheries are involved. Let us hope, however, that in 
the future, science and skill may lead in the construction of our fish- 
ing vessels, and that the old ‘‘rule-of-thumb” method may be aban- 
doned. J. W. CoLtins. 


A BOAT FOR ROWING AND SAILING. 


dhe ¥- are many localities where a boat can only be kept afloat 

at considerable expense; she must be baled out after rain, the 
sails kept dry, and many small matters attended to, besides which 
there is always a possibility of her going adrift or being damaged in 
some way in storms; so that it is often desirable in every way to have 
a boat light enough to be easily housed. The boat shown in the draw- 
ings was designed for sailing in a small bay, where it uently hap- 
pens that after sailing some distance the wind falls and it is necessary 
to row home. and it was desired to keep her in a boathouse in order 
that she might be always dry and ready for use when required. 

Her length over all is 13ft., beam 4ft., draft aft when loaded 10in., 
freeboard 1ft., at bow 1ft. 8in., at stern 1ft. 4in. Owing to her depth, 
the centerboard, which is rather long, is entirely under the two 
thwarts, and as much out of the way as it can well be. Itisof oak 
bolted through with %4-inch iron, and is fitted with a lifting rod of 
3g-inch brass, with a ‘handle at the top. This rod is so hinged as 
to turn down on top of the trunk when the board is up, being held by 
abutton. The mast is stepped in a tabernacle so as to be easily re- 
moved for rowing. This tabernacle is made of two pieces of oak 
8xin. at deck, above which they project 1 At the 
bottom they are secured to an oak mast step, in which 
is a mo for the heel of the mast, and at deck 
they are let into a piece of board bin. wide, screwed firmly 
toeach gunwale. From the mast to the bow a deck of 34in. mahog- 
any is laid which, with its framing holds the tabernacle firmly, and 
prevents any straining of the boat. The forward side of the tabernacle 
Ss closed from the step up to within 8in. of the deck. so that the mast 
will not slip forward when being ste . The heel is slip; into 
the tabernacle, the mast raised up. falling into the step, and a brass 
catch, pivoted at one end, is thrown across the after side at deck and 
fastened with a turn of the thumb nut shown. The sail is a balance 
ug, fitted with one batten: Foot, 18ft.; head, 9ft. 6in.; luff, 6ft.; 
leach, 14ft. 6in.; tack to peak, 15ft,; clew to throat, 18ft. 3in.; batten 
boom—2ft. 9in. on luff, 3ft. on-leach; mast at deck, sin.; at 
head, 14gin.: mast, heel to truck, 18ft. 8in. 

The mast is square in the tabernacle, above which it is round. The 
head of the sail is cut with a round of 9in., the yard being bent to fit 


it. The sail is hoisted by a halliard running through a strap on the 

ard just aft the mast, and hooking into a similar strap forward of 
the mast. Below it is led through a brass snatch block on the heel of 
the mast, and aft to a cleat on the trunk, within reach of the helms- 
man. The tack is spliced to the boom just forward of mast, leads 
through a bullseye lashed to boom abaft the mast, and down to a 
cleat on the after side of the mast. The sail may be easily taken 
from the mast and stowed, for rowing, which cannot be done with a 
boom and gaff sail. The stem, stern and keel are of white oak. the 
former two sided 114in., the latter sided 4in. outside and moulded lin. 
The planking is of white cedar, ——_ 5-16in. thick, the upper 
streak being of 3¢in. mahogany. Theribs are 3¢x}4in., spaced 9in., 
being jogged down to the plank and copper riveted, the throats are 
of %in. mahogany; rudder 15in. wide, of lin. mahogany, fitted with 
tiller and yoke. e gunwales, of oak, are 1x1}¢in. at midships and 
1x%in. at ends. The sides of the trunk, which is covered on top, are 
of dry white pine, 1}4in. at bottom and 34in. at top. They are set flat 
on the keel, a strip of canton flannel well painted being laid between, 
and fastened with 34in. brass screws from outside of keel. The bal- 


last is of gravel, in 30-pound canvas bags. 
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OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS. 


iy district inspectors of lifeboats, by direction of the governing 
body of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, have been carry- 
ing out a series of experiments to test the use of oil in calming 
troubled waters. On Sept. 30, Capt. Henry W. Chetwynd, R.N., chief 
inspector of lifeboats, issued a report on the subject, which has since 
been made public. The primary object of the experiments was, of 
course, to enable the governing body to form an opinion as to whether 
oil could, with advantage, be carried on board lifeboats. On this ac- 
count the oil was used almost entirely near the shore, the result not 
being altogether satisfactory; for among breakers, such as would be 
dangerous to a lifeboat, it had little or no effect. In a moderate sea 
the **break”’ was almost entirely prevented, leaving only the undula- 
tions or roll of a harmless sweli; but ‘‘on more thaff one occasion, in 
a moderate surf which the oil was entirely ‘killing,’ if a larger 
breaker than the surrounding ones rose, the oil was powerless to 
check it, and the sea broke through it, covering boat, gear, etc.. with 
oil.”’ It seemed also to fail in a very marked and curious way on 
breakers caused by a very heavy ground swell, and not by wind, on 
the coast of Cornwall. It is obvious that, to be of any service to a 
vessel, the oil must be so placed as to intercept the seas which are 
coming toward her. Thus it can only be used, so faras we know 
at present, when the vessel is either lying to, at anchor, or running 
dead before the sea. Capt. Chetwynd, believing that lifeboats are 
but rarely thus circumstanced, and taking into account the failure of 
the oil in dangerous near-shore breakers, is of the opinion that ‘‘no 
ractical advantage can arise from the use of oil in the boats of the 
os and does not therefore recommend it being supplied to 
them. 

But the report does not stop here. a Chetwynd has felt it his 
duty to consider the question in its relation to vessels other than life- 
boats, and with regard to these, his remarks are more sa‘isfactory. 
‘With respect to its use as a protection to ordinary open boats in (to 
them) dangerous surf or breakers, the experiments sppear to demon- 
strate most clearly that, although it cannot be considered a fic,’ 
certain to insure immunity from danger in all cases, yet that in many 
cases it would prove a very material protection, and go far to insure 
the boats passing safely through what would otherwise prove very 
dangerous, and —— fatal seas; and on that account alone, its 
adoption cannot too strongly urged for boats having, or likely to 
have, to encounter these dangers.” After this very strong statement 
in favor of oil, some yacht owners may carry itas part of their safety 
gear. Hardly any class of seafarers—smack owners, perhaps, ex- 
cepted—would benefit more by its use, and many a dangerous jour- 
ney in a little dinghy through the breakers would be rendered com- 
— safe by merely having a small perforated bag of oil hung 
over the bows. 

No experiments with the oil was carried out by the inspectors at 
sea, but Capt. Chetwynd appears to have collected much valuable 
and reliable information from persons who have so used it. Their 
reports show that its effects is most marked and beneficial, and at 
the same time, less capricious than in surf or breakers. *‘In every 
case (to use Capt. Chetwynd’s words) its effect has been soremarkable, 
it seems incredible its use 1s not general and an everyday occurrence, 
more particularly in small vessels, where it could not but add to 
their comfort as well as safety. * * * * The means of applying 
it should be as much a part of the equipment of every ship’s heat as 
oars or a rudder.’ re of the report strongly points to the value 
of oil to yachts—especially smallones. In lowering boats in a heavy 
sea, it would be simply invaluable. 
Tbe method of applying the oil is very simple. Various ingenious 
contrivances have been invented for the purpose, but none seem better 
than a canvas perforated with holes, to allow the oil to escape. A 
very small quantity has been found sufficient, as the thin oily film 
uickly spreads over a large surface of water. If a vessel is runnin 
ead before the sea a couple of oil bags should be hung, one over eac 
bow, which would give the oil time to spread before reaching far 
astern. When a vessel is hove-to one or more bags can be hung over 
the weather side, or, better still, be put overboard to windward, at- 
tached to light lines. Not drifting so fast as the ship, they will be left 
t» windward, and intercept the waves which come leaping toward 
her. One of those two methods should be followed when ts 
lowered in a heavy sea. An open boat unable to run before the 
will always endeavor to put out some form of sea anchor, to this a 
bag of oil should be attached. If no sea anchor should be available, 
the boat’s mast or a sail loosed would be found very effective, and to 
this the bag of oil should be fastened. When a vessel or boat is at 
peng the oil bag should be attached by a light line to the anchor, 
as a buoy. 

Capt. Chetwynd, in addition to the foregoing valuable advice, ° 
— that two oil . bolding about a gallon of oil each, with oak 

cient quantity of line, might be kept full and packed in a small 
cylinder—simular to a paint or preserved meat tin—and would form 
neither an expensive nor cumbersome article of eqemene ip a boat. 
It should be noticed that. though a vessel sailing with the wind on her 
beam cannot use the oil, yet, should the weather become very dirty. 
she can be hove-io, and an oil bag or iwo put out to wind 
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circumstances: 













































































































bad weather. 
2. When lying to or with a sea anchor out. 
8. When attempting a landing through breakers in asmall boat. 
4. When lowering boats, or going alongside, in a heavy sea. 
5. With regard to oil being used at the mouth: 
cial apparatus directed from the land, it seems not unlikely tha 


account, that the oil might not be always on board. 


doubt some few yacht owners will take the matter up. 


against accidents at sea. B. 
[Of course, there is a great difference between sea waves and su 


Field, Oct. 16, 1884. 


STEEL SHIPBUILDING. 


Lloyds surveyor, show how its use is increasing year by year: 


cleared in Lloyds’ register have been as follows: 

1878—7 steam vessels, 4,470 tons. 

1879—8 steam vessels, 14,300 tons; 1 sailing vessel, 1,700 tons. 

1880 —21 steam vessels, 34,031 tons; 2 sailing vessels, 1,342 tons. 

1881—20 steam vessels, 39,240 tons; 3 sailing vessels, 3,167 tons. 

1882—55 steam vessels, 113.864 tons; 8 sailing vessels, 12.447 tons. 

1853—91 steam vessels, 98,331 tons; 10 sailing vessels, 14,018 tons. 

A steel ship costs from eight toten per cent. more that an iron ship 
of the same size, but its greater carrying capacity will enable it to 

ay off this increased cost in two or three years. A steel vessel built 

or the Spanish ore trade, carrying 1,300 tons, cost, in 1877, £18,350; 
an iron vessel of the same size would have cost £17 000, but woulda 
only carry 1,220 tons of ore. The extra net earnings of the steel ves- 
sel, due to the eighty tons extra carrying capacity, were £560 per 
annum. As steel is gradually approaching iron in price, the differ- 
ence in the cost of iron aud steel ships wlll grow less, and, as the lat- 
ter material is growing more uniform and reliable, perhaps a greater 
reduction of thickness than twenty per cent. will be admissible. 

The first sea-going vessel built of steel in the United States is Mr. 
William Astor's steam yacht Nourmahal; she has b en constructed 
in accordance with Lloyd’s rules, under special survey, to class 100, 
Al, and the numerous samples selecved from her materials for tests, 
required by Lloyds’ rules, have mostly exceeded the tenacity and 
ductility required by the rules. 


THE SEASON ON THE LAKES. 


os yachting season on the lakes is fairly over, and the fleet craft 

which disputed each other’s supremacy in point of speed on our 
inland seas are resting easily on shore, where they will be carefully 
housed before winter—of the early approach of which season we have 
had many unmistakable warnings—is with us again. 

“The honors of the racing season were very decidedly with the Bay 
of Quinte Y. C., whose representatives made almost aclean sweep of 
all the first prizes offered ar the meetings of the Lake Yacht Racing 
Association. In the first class the Atalanta started but once, and lost 
first by a partial breakdown, through which she was delayed not less 
than half an hour, and even thus handicapped she finished first and 
won two second prizes, the one race deciding the prizes in the Royal 
Canadian and Toronto Y.C. matches. The Norah started twice and 
won two firsts. 

In the second class the Iolanthe started five times and won four 
firsts and one second. Her record would have been a clean one but 
for shocking bad luck in her race at home. The Surprise won one 
first and one second in three starts, and was upset once. The Gracie 
got only one second for four starts. The union in action and uni- 

ormity in rules brought about through the Lake Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation has had a good effect, but there is one thing necessary, and 
that is the appointment of an official measurer, who shall measure all 
the yachts. In most of the clubs belonging to the Association this 
most important work has been done by men who know nothing what- 
ever about their duty. 

As an example of this, I may state that one of these so-called 
measurers proposed to take the length of a yacht’s water line by 

ssing a string around her along her water line. And the 
Saee in one regatta were asked to accept a certificate of measure- 
ment from this so-called measurer, a ‘certificate, too, which con- 
tained the astounding statement that nine-tenths of 22ft. 10in. 
amounted to 20ft. 2in. The B. Q. Y. C. second class yachts were 
measured by our own measurers, who are both thoroughly compe- 
tent and honest, and yet the measurement of these skillful meas- 
urers was set aside in favor of measurements by we don’t know 
who. Hence the necessity for measurements that cannot be dis- 
puted, Further, there was some difficulty in computing the time 
allowances, which were wrongly calculated 7 one club, and which 
another club found beyond their mathematical resources. To put an 
end to these difficulties, let all the racing yachts be measured by 
oOue person, in the presence of their owners, and the time%allowances 
made out and forwarded to the various clubs, 

Improvements, with the object of securing an increase of speed, 
will be in order during the winter. The Gracie will have 4ft. added to 
her bows, and the fiying Iolanthe will have her quarters raised, and 
a longer and more tapering stern. Mr. Oppord, of Kingston, whose 
keel cutter Victoria has been a dead failure in point of speed, will 
lengthen her 4ft. by the stern, and with his usual pluck will no doubt 
enter the racing lists again next year. So plucky and persistent a 
yachtsman as Mr. Oppord deserves success. 

Capt. Cuthbert, who is at — located at Trenton. is building a 
large composite steam yacht for gentlemen resident in that town. 
She is to be elegantly fitted. 

Yachting interests here have sustained a severe blow by the sad 
death by drowning at Hay Bay, on the 238d ult., of ex-Commodore 
James Clarke. Mr. Clarke was a yachtsman and a sportsman in 
every sense of the word. An earnest and liberal supporter of all 
manly sports, especially yachting and shooting; an excellent busi- 
ness man, a true friend, and an affectionate son, he will long be 
missed by all who knew him. His funeral which took place on the 
Sunday following his death, was one of the largest ever seen in this 
“7 Port TAck. 

ELLEVILLE, Ont., Nov. 8. 


YOUNG CORINTHIANS ON THE DELAWARE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: . 
Aseries of races for all 15-foot boats, two men in a boat, no shifting 
ballast, has been sailed from Wilkins’s dock, Cooper’s Point, around 
Petty’s Island and repeat, a distance of eight and one-quarter miles. 
Boats are furnished free of charge by R. G. Wilkins, who will also 
present a handsome silk champion flag to the person winning three 
times in succession. Open to all amateurs only. Boats owned by 
other parties have been requested to participate in these races. The 
object of these races is to show by actual test that even small open 
15-foot boats can be shaped, ballasted and rigged to be pot only 
: ly, but entirely safe in any kind of weather, even in the hands 
of the inexperienced. These boats (those that have so far contended 
for the prize) are 15ft. long. 7ft. beam and 28in. deep moulded, carry- 
ing each 40yds. of sail, 60ibs. dead weight low down, catrigged, low, 
wide headsail. The second of these races was sailed Oct.'11, 1884. 
Two boats started; won by D. W. Russell in 78min. with the Emma 
Moore: one-third of the distance against wind and tide. Third race 
Oct. 18. Three boats started; won by James Conway with Rebecca 
Floyd in 58min. This is the fastest time on.record by,one minute, over 
the course, by boats of any size. It blew so hard that even working 
vessels were not seen ou the river under sail. Old boat sharps that 
witnessed the start were amazed at the pluck of the “greeneys,” and 
the performances of the boats. In truth, it was not fit weather for 
so small a boat to be out. Half the distance was against tide, wind 

quarterly to a shar, «2 : 
Fourth race, Oct. 25. Three boats started; won by G. W. Fearon with 
the Emma Moore, in 66min. A beat of one-quarter the distance against 
wind and tide. Boats started double-reefed, shook out on turning the 
island. Fifth race, Nov. 1, Four boats started; won by D. W. Rus- 
sell with Edith L. Metz. This was a 16-mile race; boats crossed the 















This haz the disadvantage of requiring the constant attention of a 
man, and cannot be done when the vessel is at anchor. To sum up, 
oil may be used by yachts anJ other vessels under the following 


1, Wher running before a heavy sea, e. g.. entering a harbor in 


s of harbors by ~ gh 
a 


vessel running in for shelter might be able to distribute it herself with 
equally good effect. But there is the consideration to be taken into 


Captain Chetwynd is to be congratulated on his most valuable re- 
port. There is still a good deal to be learned on the subject, and no 


lt is sincerely to be hoped that the Admiralty will continue the 
good work the Royal Nationai Lifeboat Institution has com~.enced, 
and order exhaustive experiments to be carried out. It is right and 
proper that every means should be taken to save the lives of ship- 
wrecked mariners; but our first care should be that our ships are pro- 
vided with all possible safeguards which human ingenuity can devise 


or ground swell. In deep water it is merely the ‘wave form’’ which 
travels, and not the water itself until the wave, by attaining an undue 
height, breaks up, and then a mass of water rushes along until ab- 
sorbed. In the case of surf, it is the actual water which travels, and 
the commotion is entirely different to that of broken up deep water 
waves; hence the difference of the effect of the oil. The chief use of 
oil at sea isto prevent the waves breaking at all.—Ep.].—London 


§ te probabilities are that steel will be the principal material for 
shipbuilding for some years to come; until some superior metal 
is discovered. The following interesting statistics by Mr. John Hoag, 


Since December 20, 1877, when the committee of Lloyds’ register 
first sanctioned the use of this material, twenty per cent. thinner 
than iron, for shipbuilding, the tonnage and number of steel vessels 





FOREST AND STREAM. 

















line at 2:23:15. The Metz came in first at 4:57:12, 3 seconds ahead of 
the Emma Moore. Blowing a good wholesail breeze, half the dis- 
tance wind ahead. Tide against the hoats one way. The time is con- 
sidered creditable, especially for amateurs. Surely an honest boat is 
preferable to one treacherous and tricky. These races will be con- 
tinued every Saturday until ice drives the boats out of the water. I 
am pleased with the boats as well as the men that handled them, and 
sorry to see yachts, large enough to go to sea in any kind of weather, 
gointo winter quartersin September. I omitted the first of these 
races, sailed Oct. 4, D. W. Russell winnIng with the Rebecca Floydin 
7min. Two boats starting, wind S.W., ebb tide; half the distance a 
dead beat. The series of races really began with this race, although 
the flag was not offered unul the next race. In justice to young Rus- 
sell (19 years old), I have credited him with this victory as one mark 
for the flag, having the consent of the other competitors. The race, 
therefore. on Nov. 1, will be the fifth (5th). When these races close 
on account of winter weather, I will send _— a condensed report of 
the same, or as soon as the flag is won. It will be seen that Russell 
has won three times, once second, being beaten 2min. 30s., and once 
not competing. His record, therefore, is the best. R. G. W 


CooPEer’s PoInt, Nov. 1. 


A SMALL STEAM SHARPIE. 


Editor Foggst and Stream: ; 

Perhap#tt may interest some of your subscribers to read a brief de- 
scription of a very small steam launch I am now finishing for Mr. 
John Aspinwall. She is 16ft. in length, 3i4ft. beam, weighs 225 
pounds, exclusive of boiler and machinery; has a two-bladed brass 
screw, l4in, diameter; uprigut tubular boiler weighing 150 pounds; 
— with cylinder, 2x3ft., weight 50 pounds. The engine and 
boiler are so arranged that they can instantly and separately be de- 
tached from the launch and hoisted abcard the yacht Tarpon, which 
will carry the launch at her davits. 

I am now fitting out the Tarpon for her trip to Florida, where Mr. 
Aspinwall will use her during the winter in exploring the creeks, bays 
and rivers. She is a Nonpareil sharpie, with Roslyn yaw! rig and bal- 
ance rudder. Her length is 52ft., beam 12}¢ft., draft of water 24in. 
Mr. Aspinwall will get a speed of about six miles per hou with his 
little steam launch, and expects to find her very usefu! for towing his 
yacht in places where he cannot use his canvas. 


Rostyn, L. I., Nov. 3, 1884. THomas CLAPHAM. 


ST. PAUL, Minn., Nov. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: Yachting 
news out here is very scarce. We have hardly a deep boat on our 
waters, but lam going to build a 22ft. yacht from the Windward’s 
lines which you published, for cruising on the river and lakes below 
here, where I hope to find sea and wind enough to test the merits of 
the outside ballast.—C. A. V. 

A VERY PERTINENT QUESTION.—American yachtsmen may 
now expect a challenge for the cup before the year closes, and when 
one of those narrow. deep. and lead-loaded racing machines that can 
“twist” such a craft as the Bedouin easily, puts in an appearance, 
what have we, or what can be produced in six months’ time, to put 
against her?—New York Herald, Nov. 3. 


“VACATION CRUISING”’ is a pleasantly written account of a summer 
_— cruise on the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays. The author is 

rof. J. T. Rothrock, M.D. The book will be sent from this office 
post paid on receipt of $1.50. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. S., Midway, Ky.—The firm ‘Parker & Co..” who advertise a 
oa “repeating shotgun,” bas no connection whatever with the 
well known firm of Parker Bros., No. 97 Chambers street. 


G. H. S., New York.—1. We do not know how the prices inthe New 
York stores compare with those of the “cheap John”’’ concern you 
name. 2. The form of the gunstock is simply for convenience of 
grasping and holding. 





WHAT THE QUAIL SAYS. 


eS the quail from the cover, 

Whistles with all his might; 
High and shrill, day after day, 
**Children, tell me, what does he say?’ 
Ginx—(the little one, bold and bright, 
Sure that he understands aright)— 

“He says, ‘Bob White! Bob White!’ ”’ 
Calls the quail from the cornfield 

Thick with stuble set; 
Misty rain clouds floating by 
Hide the blue of the August sky, 
‘What does he call now, loud and plain?’ 
Gold locks—*‘That is a sign of rain! 

He calls: ‘More wet! more wet!’ 


~~ the quail from the fence top, 
erched there in full sight: 
Quaint and tr.m, with quick, bright eyes, 
Almost too round and plunpp to fly. 
Whistling, calling, piping clear, 
“What doI think he says? My dear, 

He says, ‘Do right! do right?’ ”’ 

—Berkshire Courier. 


A PANTHER STORY. 
[Daily Paper, Oct. 6.] 

ETER BEAR, who lives at Boone’s Mountain, about four 
miles from Dubois, Clearfield county, was awakened 
soon after daylight on Friday morning last by a noise in his 
barn. Hastily seizing an axe, he ran to the place and discov- 
ered a large mountain panther dragging a calf, which the 
animal had just killed. Mr. Bear shouted, and the panther, 
dropping the dead calf, turned upon him. He struck it with 
the axe, but only slightly wounded it, which seemed to enrage 
the beast. It ——e upon him and fastened its teeth in his 
right shoulder, but he succeeded in freeing himself, and dealt 
it a terrific blow with the axe, compelling the ferocious beast 
to retreat. A large and powerful bloodhound belonging to 
Mr. Bearran from its kennel and attacked the panther. While 
its attention was engaged by the hound Mr. Bear split its skull 
with a blow from the axe, stretching it dead at his feet. The 
panther was an old one, and bore marks of a number of bullet 
and knife wounds. It measured 8 feet 1044 inches from its 
nose to the end of its tail, Mr. Bear received a number of 

scratches, but appeared none the worse for his tussle. 

Dr. Bolliett, the taxidermist, has prepared the skin of the 
panther for stuffing and mounting. In the stomach of the 
animal a large hunting knife was found with the following on 
the blade: ‘‘Cha—s——ost—r.” The intermediate letters are 
indistinct. Some time early in September a hunter by the 
name of Charles Foster, who is supposed to have resided in 
Kensington, Philadelphia, and who had been employed in a 
cotton and woolen manufacturing establishment, visited 
Boone’s Mountain on a hunting expedition. Some distance 
from Mr. Bear’s farm has stood for many years a — that 
had been erected by lumbermen who operated in that district 
some years ago. The hickory timber is now alltaken out, but 
the ancient cabin is still there and inhabitable, although some- 
what dilapidated. Some boys while penne near the hut yes- 
terday found portions of human bones. These they carried 
home, and the curiosity aroused by the discovery induced old 
woodsman John Y. Miller to make further investigation. He 
visited the spot where the buys found the bones, and on his 
way found additional bones that had all the eens of be- 
ing a portion of a human body. Miller was by this time within 
sight of the old cabin, and seeing the wooden-hinged door 
partly ajar, curiosity prompted him to enter the place. Frag- 
ments of men’s clothing were scattered all around the premises. 
Besides the shreds of clothing, which were considerably blood- 
stained, he found several letters and a postal card addressed to 
“Charles Foster.” One of the letters was addressed to a man 
at Altoona, Pa., and one at DuBois, Pa. Further and more 
careful investigation settles it, in the minds of those who 
visited the scene, that a man named Charles Foster was either 
killed by wild beasts or murdered in that vicinity, and his body 
subsequently devoured. The knife found in the stomach of the 
panther killed by Mr, Bear and the letters found near the 
cabin bear similar names. It is not in the least improbable 





(Nov. 18, 1884. 









that the panther killed this man Foster and subsequently de- 
voured his body. 

A possible clue to the elite sf the man was found at 854 
East Thompson street, where Mr. Henry Fisher resides, said 
Mr. Fisher: ‘A man named Charles Foster used to live here, 
He and his daughter boarded with us for some time. He was 
aship carpenter by trade, and an adventurous fellow, who 
would do almost anything and go anywhere espacially when 
under the influence of liquor. e was a widower. He left 
here about a year ago, leaving his daughter, who is now at 
Baltimore with her uncle, an officer in the Custom House 
there, with us. Often two or three months ela without 
his answering letters. His address is, or was, 89 Grand street, 
Brooklyn, E. D. Six weeks ago I wrote to him, but have not 
received a reply. This in itself would, however, not indicate 
that he had left his boarding house, at 89 Grand street, nor is 
it unlikely that he may have had one of his roving spells and 
drifted toward Northwestern Pennsylvania. His mother wrote 
me from Wilmington about three weeks ago inquiring as to 
Charles’s whereabouts.” 


[Daily Paper, Oct. 7.] 


Yesterday morning’s pepe contained a dispatch from Phil- 
adelphia telling how a Mr. Bear had killed a panther at 
Boone’s Mountain, Pa., and had foand in the animal’s stomach 
a large hunting knife with ‘‘Charles Foster” engraved upon it. 
It was also said that Charles Foster had once | ste witha 
Mr. Fisher at 854 Thompson street, Philadelphia, and had 
afterward lived at 89 Grand street, in the Eastern District of 
Brooklyn. 

The evening papers took the matter up, and while some said 
that Foster was alive and well, others insisted that he nad been 
chewed up beyond recovery. 

The Charles Foster who lives at 89 Grand street, whose name 
is Charles Henry Foster, is a shipbuilder. But yesterday he 
didn’t do red work, and a good many of his friends didn’t. 
They spent the day with him in the saloon beneath his dwelling, 
and whiled — the hours in taking drinks on Foster and in 
discussing whether it was possible for a oer with a body 
tive feet ong to swallow a man one foot longer, and whether 
it would be likely, after such a meal, to have presence of mind 
enough to swallow the dead man’s knife in order to conceal 
the crime. The most of Mr. Foster’s friends thought neither 
was possible, and a German who doesn’t speak English illus- 
trated, by the aid of a pretzel and simulations of violent 
choking. how it would be impossible for a panther to swallow 
a big knife. After every fresh discussion a drink was had, 
and whenever ~ one came in to ask about the panther every 
one took a fresh drink. Mr. Foster got into the fabit of walk- 
ing up to the bar every time the door opened, and, as the 
evening wore on and friends became thicker he stayed there. 

He stopped with a crowd around him to assure the reporter 
upon his word and honor that no panther had ever chewed 
him, and that if his knife was found in a panther’s inside it 
went in all alone. Mr. Foster’s friends corroborated all that 
he said, and his most ardent admirers, who had come in early, 
said that Charley was too much for any Pennsylvania panther, 
and it wouldn’t surprise them at all to find a piece of one in 
Charley’s stomach if he should ever come to die, as he could 
chew up anything around. 

Mr. Foster denined having such prowess, and said that he 
had never even come in contact with a panther. All the hunt- 
ing that he had done, he said, was right around Brooklyn, 
and he had always caught more beer than panthers. He had 
boarded with Mr. Fisher in Philadelphia, and had other good 
friends there besides, to whom he had neglected to write. 
That, he said, was probably why they had concocted the 
story about his having been eaten. 

“But,” said he, ‘I don’t mind being sociable when the boys 
have got a good thing on me. Tommy, ask the gentlemen 
what they’ll all take.” 





POT LUCK FROM EXCHANGES. 
Sign of Good Breeding.—Getting the prize at a dog show. 


A fine rod and reel belonging to a New York angler was re- 
cently recovered from the bottom of Greenwood Lake during 
the low stage of water. The rod, a split bamboo worth $30, 
was ruined, but the Frankfort reel was uninjured. A gang of 
hooks attached to the rotten line were rusted away to a mere 
thread of metal, and yet the snell remained almost intact. 
The rod was lost in August, 1885, and returned to the owner 
last month.—Newark Call. 


The Pioche (Cali.) Record says: While down at Culver- 
well’s milk ranch last Sunday we were shown a white snipe. 
This is the first white bird of that kind we have seen. There 
was quite a flock of these birds in the swamp, and all were of 
the ashen color except the one bird mentioned. When the 
birds flew, or were on the ground, the white bird kept near 
the center of the flock. This is the first white bird of the kind 
ever seen there, and its appearance attracted the attention of 
all at the ranch. The bird was as white as snow, and the 
same size and shape as the other birds.. The snipe were of 
the small species, commonly known as the ‘“‘butter snipe” on 
the Mississippi River. 


The old pioneer hunter, Major William Hensley, came to 
town a few days ago and brought with him three bear and 
about thirty deer skins, the result of a hunt not long since 
near his place in the Coast Range Mountains. The Major is 
now over sixty years old, but ‘‘draws a bead” on an old buck 
or a big grizzly with as much deliberation and exactness as he 
did thirty years ago. He seldom misses his aim at long or 
short range, and never ‘‘backs down” from any animal that 
roams the mountains. The bears recently killed were of the 
black species and very fat. The largest weighed about 400 
pounds. Bear and deer are quite numerous around Sunflower 
Camp and south and west of Yalla Balla Mountain. The 
Major will please accept our thanks for a few pounds of 
‘jerked” venison.—Red Bluff (Cal.) Sentinal. 


This is the sort of rosy reports that the daily papers give: 
Port Jervis, Nov. 2.—The t week was a lucky one for deer 
hunters in the woods of Pike and Sullivan counties, no less 
than fifteen deer having been killed during that time in this 
vicinity. J. R. M. Hernz, of New York, and D. A. Avery, of 
Monticello, killed two in one day near Beach Lake, in the lat- 
ter county. A party of local hunters, under the lead of Andrew 
Crouch, a famous Sullivan county guide, spent a day in the 
same neighborhood. The dogs started a doe and a fawn, and 
drove them to the runway where Crouch was standing. 
He killed both deer at one shot, the rifle ball pass- 
ing through the doe’s body and burying itself in the 
heart of the fawn as it was running by its mother’s side. 
Samuel Lovejoy and Leon Very, of New York, brought 
down a buck and two does in two days’ hunting in the Beaver- 
kill region. A local hunter laid claim to the buck. He said 
his dogs had started it and he had wounded it before the New 
Yorkers got a shot at it. His claim was disputed, and he 
attempted to take the deer by force. One of the New York 
hunters knocked him down with the butt of his gun. The 
hunter was knocked senseless, and the others feared he had 
been killed. They finally succeeded in ee the man to 
consciousness. To save any trouble the man might make for 
them, the New Yorkers offered him the buck’s carcass which 
he claimed. He refused to take it, and saying, ‘‘I am satisfied 
that the deer ain’t mine,” shouldered his gun and walked away 
into the woods. Benjamin Hindley shot and killed a doe on 
Friday on the headwaters of Lebanon Lake in Sullivan 
county. Three boys, John Quick, Elmer Riverson, and Frank 
Copley, were hunting pheasants along the Beaverkill on Wed- 
nesday. A big doe jumped from a thicket of sweet fern, not 
thirty feet ahead of them. Every boy fired a load of pheasant 
shot into the deer, and the distance was so short and their 
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aim so true, that they brought it to the ground witha broken 
shoulder. Another charge of shot entered the deer’s vitals, 
and the boys carried home the prize. Three sportsmen from 
New Jersey spent three days in the Mast Hope Woods, in Pike 
connty, last week. They report the aes of two deer and 
two hundred and fifty pheasants. Mat. McDonnell, a local 
hunter of wide reputation, shot two large bucks in 
the Blooming Grove Woods last Monday. Innis 
Smith killed a buck, a doe and a big she-bear in 
Green township region last week. The killing of several deer 
and a number of bear is reported from the vicinity of Porter’s 
Lake, in Pike county. Melancthon Brown, of Fremont, Suili- 
van county, went out coon hunting a few nights ago. His do 

parked one up atree. Brown climbed the tree to capture it. 
When he crawled out on a branch where the animal was 
crouching, it arose and came forward to meet him. He then 
discovered that it was a wildcat of very large size. Brown 
made haste down the tree and the wildcat followed him. At 
th: bottom of the tree the dog seized the animal. The wildcat 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


harvested grain in July. Oregon has great cause to be proud 
of her fine game birds, especially her spruce and willow 
grouse, which are almost unknown in California; and she has 
equal cause to be proud of the just and equitable legislation 
that tends toward their preservation in future years. Now 
suppose there were no such laws in force, what would be the 
consequence? Simply this, that the poachers would kill off 
all the young birds in July and Au, ; and by the time the 
farmer got his crops to market and was able to take a day’s 
leisure in his own fields, there would be nothing for him to 
shoot.—Portland Sunday Oregonian, 


“Yes, sir,” said a recently returned pilgrim from Nepigon, 
“T was never more weighed down by a sense of the grandness, 
the solitude and sublimity of nature than when at Nepigon. 
That is the land of eens twilight and the rainbow-hued 
trout, of the silver salmon and weird wildness of nature. The 
first and overpowering idea as one enters the lake from the 
south is one of considerable dreariness, and as the rocky 
islands close in behind one, of almost enforced isolation from 





law Ser won't last long. Isaw at this mission a man feed- 

ing his ogs with fresh salmon! Actually!” and he started off 

— a@ sorrowing remembrance in his ‘‘good-bye.”—Duluth 
ews. 

Four gentlemen from Toronto at present spending a few 
days in Port Arthur, on Tuesday thought to make a trip down 
the bay to one of the famous trout streams for a day’s sport, 
and with that object in view sought the captain of one of the 
tugs on the evening of the day in question and made a verbal 
contract with him to take them to the objective point for the 
sum of $20. The hour arranged for starting was half past 
eight o’clock yesterday morning, but the tug was not in readi- 
ness for more than an hour later. When the fishermen had 
their e ¥ and all other necessary articles for the trip on 
board, and visions of four-pound trout hovering around 
them the captain of the tug came to them and made 
known the fact that he had been offered $28 to fetch a tow 
into harbor, and that unlessthe party gave him the same 
amount he would not take them down the bay. To this the 








tore the dog to pieces and escaped to the woods before Brown the world. The leaden, desolate as 


could get a shot at it. Hunters have been seeking that cat ever 


since. tastic tricks, the islands of 
The only men who have real cause to complain of laws affect- | mounted here and there wit 


ribbed cliffs where nature seems to have poss her most fan- 
an 


rpho 
a anaieel ine or two, and per- 


Toronto gentlemen very properly objected, and finding the 
tugman obdurate, they removed their luggage and sought 
other fishing grounds. Seeing that the captain of the tug un- 
conditionally agreed to take the party to the poiut desired for 
a certain sum, it is to be regretted that his greedy nature pre- 


tof the towering rock- 


conglomerate, sur- 


ing fish and game are men who have fallen out with hard work | haps a solitary gull flying across its lonely glassy surface seem vented him from carrying out his contract, the more especially 


and taken to the rod and gun for an avocation instead of a | the very 


abomination of desolation. But when one paddles 


as the gentlemen, who occupy prominent positions in the city 


—< There are a dozen or so of these rascals who catch | up the lake in his little birch bark canoe and comes in sight of of Toronto, stayed over here purposely to visit the famous 


rook trout in March and shoot pheasants on the grounc be- | the tumble-down, wheatherbeaten and deserted shanties of fishin 


stream referred to. e havc no desire to secure an 


fore they are able to fly, in order that they may have an —_ the English Indian Mission, where Renison, the missionary, outside reputation such as the hackmen have made for Niag- 


living without work. But the men who love sport for sport 


has converted a handful of half-breeds, the sense of desolation 


ara, and it is to be hoped that all who are tre .ted in the same 


sake must realize that upon severe measures depends the | growsstill greater. ‘I find Nepigon Bay, river and lake the way will resent the imposition.—Thunder Bay Sentinel. 


rpetuation of our fine field sports, and the farmers must also | paradise of the fisherman, but I 
. aware of the fact that a wolesome dread of prosecution is | tishing there you must get 1t within the next four years. The 


tell you this, if you want 





“Training vs. Breaking,’’ by S. T. Hammond, kennel editor of this 


what alone deters these pot-hunters and pan-fishers from | day of mammoth brook trout is going fast, and with what | journal, is creating a revolution in the practice of dog training in this 
trampling down growing crops in the early spring and un- | fishermen with permits catch, and Indians net against the | country.—Adv. 





—THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. 


In use 80 years.—Each number the special pre- 
scr:ption of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Medicines for the p°ople 





LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES, PRICE. 
1. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .25 
2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. .25 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants .25 
4. Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... .25 
5. Dysentary, Griping. Billious Colic,.. .25 
6. Cholera Morbus, Vomiting,...... -25 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis,............. -25 
ss. Neuralgia, Toothache, laceache,.... .25 
9. Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo [25 
0. Dyspepsia, Billious Stomach,.. .... .25 


Gopprossee or Painful Forieds,.... -25 


. Whites, too Profuse Periods,........ -25 
Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... .25 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, .25 
Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains,.. . .25 
Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues .50 

. Piles, Blind or Bleeding......... oo aan 


. Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 50 
Whooping Cough, violent coughs... .50 
. General Debility, Physical Weakness.50 
SO eae .50 
. Nervous Debility,...............-++++ 1. 
. Urinary Wenkness, Wetting the bed .50 
2. Disease of the Heart, Palpi-ation. 1.00 
Sold by druggists. or sent by the Case, or sin- 
gle Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
Send for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on Disease &c. 
(144 pages), also lilustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address, H:movhreys’ Homeopathic Med- 
fcine Co., 109 Fulton Street. New York, | 
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COMPENSATING REEL, 


Patent January 17, 1882. 


QUADRUPLE MULTIPLYING. 








Nos, 0204 0206 0207 


Capacity 40 60 80 } Yards of lorgem Size Bass 





This is not the ‘‘coming quadruple reel,”’ but the reel alread 
come. The only quadruple reel made on scientific principles. It 
is the smoothest and most perfect running reel in the world. With 
ordinary care it will last a lifetime. The simplicity of its construc 
tion makes it hard to get out of order and easy to repair. 


Tf your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not order 
them for you, send 50 cents for our 120-page illustrated catalogue. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


Manufacturers of 


Every Description of Fine Fishing Tackle. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





SILK WORM GUT. 


EB. LATASA, 85 Broadway, N. Y., 


Calls the attention of the trade and dealers in fishing tackle to his extensive assortment of 

Valencia Silk Worm Gut in all grades, long and extra long, and from Extra Heavy Salmon 

Gut to Extra Fine. Sample thousand, 10 different grades, from extra heavy to fine, $5.00. 
For price list address 


F. LATASA, 81 New St., Rooms 43 & 45, N. Y. 


OUR NEW MODEL 


THREE BARREL 
GUN. 









PRICE, $75 TO $250. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
This gun is light and compact, from 9 to 10 Ibs. weight. The rifle is perfectly accurate. 


Ga. Cc. SMITH, Maker. Syracuse, N. Y. 


RD mitnms eo . 






\, Constructed on entirely 


CLOTH, CHECKS, new principles. 
Has five angles of flight, 
— Cue Chessmen, equal ~ the. new ——— 
system, ows any he 
ips, Dice, Keno, or distance decires. ur 
CHALK, Etc., DOMINOES. new target ball entirely 





= obviates the objections to 
PLAYING CARDS, Ete. a ‘< : te composition bal, ona 
ect. ices: Trap an : of balls $5.00. 
Repairing done. Ten-Pin Alleys built and estimates eee $5.00 each; balls $8.00 pe 1000, $2.50 per bbl. 
furnished. Send for circular. TARGET, BALL AND BALL 

PIGEON CO. (Limited), Lockport, N. Y. 


F.GROTE & CO., 114 E, V4thstN.Ys| Bote Bost Praventor, 
cco ee ° 


THE For ar 8, ptt ae 0 ees a 
. Specially ada or salt water shooting. 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. | | For sale iat all principal ¢ stores: Western 
uccessors to THE J. M. BRUNSWICK & BALKE Co. © su ye = zs stree 
and Tae H. W. CoLLENDER Co. — Chicago, i. ber - we by 


GB. B. EATON, 570 Pavonia Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 





ARNHAM,S PATENT AUTOMATIC 
TROMBONE WHISTLE. 

No stri or kets. Tone changeable from 
soft to loud. Full nickel. Endorsed by Forest and 
Stream and sportsmen generally. Ask your dealer 
for them, or sent by mail on receipt of price, 50 cts. 
ag free. Address F. G. FARNHAM, White 

is, Pa. 





WAREROOMS: 

860 Broadway, New York. 
Market & Huron Streets, Northside, Chicago. 
211 Market Street, St. Louis. 
1184 Market Street, Philadelphia. 

ws 867 West Baltimore St., Baltimore 
th dorsed by all the leading players, and awarded 
bi 


itp prizes at every expoaision where ex- 








Pittsfield, Mass. Cuts Free 
fotie COT, in this case, 


Bola everywhere by the Trade. 








LOOK! LOOK! 
Marster’s Imported English Double Gun, 


TWIST BARRELS AND SIDE SNAP ACTION, 10 or 12-BORE. PRICE $15.00. 


Brass Shells, 5 cts. each; U. M.C. or Winchester make Paper Shells, 12-gauge, 55 cts. per 100; 10- 
gauge, 60 cts.; FG Powder, 25 cts. per pound: Shot, 7 cts. per pound; Black-Edge Felt Wads, 11 to 16- 
gauge, 15 cts. per box of 250; 9 or 10-gauge, 18 cts.; Wesson or Winchester Primers, 33 cts. per box of 

Loading Tools complete without crimper, 50 cts.; with crimper, $1. Three-Joint Cleaning Rods, 
complete with wire brush, etc., 50 cts. Brown Canvas Coat with seven pockets, $1.50. Pants, $1. Caps, 
75 cts. Drab Canvas Cartridge Belts, 25 cts. Cartridge Bags to hold fifty shells, 50 cts. Game Bags, 50 
cts. Drab Canvas Long Gun Covers, with Leather Handles, 50 cts. Short Covers to take gun apart, 5: 
cts. GUN REPAIRING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Parties out of the city wanting the above gun can have it sent by express by sending with order $ 
to pay for boxing. 


J. F. MARSTERS, 51 to 55 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


rs. WIN Oo CE’ Ss 
Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 


MANUFACTURED’ BY 
KYNOCH & CO., Birmingham, Eng. 


These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base; are adapted to either 
Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost 
only about half as much. Weight less than paper shells. Lote See stronger and closer, and admit 
of a heavier charge, as owing to the thin metal, inside diameter is nearly two gauges larger. Load 
same as any brass shells, using wads say two sizes larger than gauge of shells. Or can be effectually 
crimped with tool and straighten out to original shape when discharged. The crimping tool also 
acts as a reducer, an advantage which will be appreciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample 
shells will be mailed (without charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade 
only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots only, (2,000), and crimpers 
not less than one dozen, by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO., Sole American Agents, 


101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 


The Parker Trap Gun. 
























We are now prepared to supply the Parker “‘Trap Gun,”’ for which we are sole agents. These 
guns have top lever, extension rib, rebounding locks, large strikers and _ grip. They are simply 
superb. The Parker Trap Gun should not be confounded witn the regular Parker top lever guns, which, 
although excellent ns, differ materially from the Trap. Every genuine Parker Trap Gun has the 


rubber butt plate with a ng pigeon beautitully embossed upon it, as shown in the above cut. 
We have a small ee Wet re Raa 
less than half price. Address 


H. & D. FOLSOM, 15 Murray Street, New York, 


bley’s heavy ducking guns, mostly 10-bore, of various qualities, at 


P. O. Box 1114. 
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Breech and Muzzle-Loading Canno 


FOR 


Campaign Saluting Purposes, G. A. R. Posts and Towns 


ORNAMENTAL FOR LAWNS, 








—o(-—— 
PRICES—BREECH-LOADERS. 
No. 1, length 18in., No. 8 shell....... $60 00 
a 24in., makin 80 00 
se Bs. 28in., iS © asccen 110 00 
SS 32in., _ are 155 00 
es * 36in., ae ee 225 00 
= ~*~ A oS . 800 00 2 


MUZZLE-LOADERS. 


No. 1, length 18in., bore 1 in. $30 00 
“2, tin, “194° “55 00 
“ 8, “ 28in, * 156 85 00 
-4 © Qin, ¢ 2 © ae 
5, “ a6in., “* 21K 175 00 

© @p., * 8 + oe 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 


STRONG FIRE ARMS CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Can be obtained from leading Gun Stores. 


POOLER & JONES PATENT BOSS CARTRIDGE HOLDER AND BELTS. 
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Will carry brass cartridges and positively prevent wads 
Suitable for either paper or brass shells. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
Manufactured by R. H. POOLER, Serena, LaSalle Co., Ill. 


The only practical cartridge holder in use. 


from starting on shot. 
funded. 


Send ten cents in silver or currency for catalogue and sample cartridge holder, also a colored litho- 
raph card of grouse shooting on the prairies. 


A RARE CHANCE? 





The American Arms Co., manufacturers of the Fox patent double guns, are now running their entire 
gun machinery on the single semi-hammerless guns and their new double-action extracting pistols, and 
will make no more double guns at present, except on orders, at full prices. The undersigned, on 
purchased all their stock of Fox guns, some 300 in all, of the various grades, No. 5 list and above, wil 
offer them to sportsmen—“‘first come, first serve’’—at 25 per cent. discount from the regular list while 
they last. Here is an opportunity to purchase a fine gun at an unprecedentedly low price. They are all 


warranted of the finest qualities in every respect, and cannot be duplicated when this lot is exhausted. 


Orders may be sent as usual to the AMERICAN ARMS CO., or to F. H. RAYMOND, Treas- 
Will be sent C. O. D. for trial and examination. 


& CO,, 


urer, 103 Milk Street, Boston. 


C. E. OVERBAUGH 
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MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Guns, Rifles, Revolvers & Sporting Goods, 


DOUBLE Ss: 
CHARLES DALY, W. & C. SCOTT & SON, GREENER, CLABROUGH, PIEPER, PARKER and COLT 


RIFLES: 
WINCHESTER, MARLIN, BULLARD, COLT, BALLARD, MAYNARD and STEVENS. 


We have all of the Sharps 1878 model that there are in the market. Send for new 50-page illustrated 
catalogue. 265 & 267 Broadway, New York. 


Sportsmen’s Wear. 





P No. A 1, Barnard Canvas Shooting Coat, - $5 00 
No. i, “ “ os ii - 4 00 

No. 2, “6 “ ‘6 “6 - 250 

“ “ “ee “ oe i 3S 


For sale by all gun and sporting goods dealers. Ask for them; 
— o- our trade mark is on the lining. They are the best; take no 
We also manufacture Hats, Caps, Leggins, Pants, Vests, 
Waterproof Horsehide Boots and Shoes, Oarryall Bags, 
Gun Oases, Cartridge Bags, Shell Boxes, and every de- 
scriptien of goods used by sportsmen, made from canvas, 
Corduroy and Waterproof Leather. 


Illustrated catalogue, sample and measurement blanks sent free 
upon application. ; 


GEORGE BARNARD & CO., 108 Madison St , Chicago 
EASTERN AGENCY: 47 Murray st.,N.Y. F.N. Wars, Manager. 


Wessmuk Hunting Fiinife. 


The only pe hunting knife 
worth a sou. sized knife, 91¢in. 
loag open, and 5igin. long shut. 
Blade lin. wide, and equal to the best 
razors, but not so hard. If you 

: want one by mail, send plain ad- 
dress to GEO. ROCKWOOD, Wellsboro, Tioga Co., Pa., with postal note for $1.50. P.S.—See Forest and 


Stream for Sept. 18, page 147. 




































FOREST AND STREAM. 


ANGLING. 


American Angler’s Book, Norris. . 
Angler’s Note Book... 
Angling. 
Angling Talks, Dawson..... 
Angling, a Book on, Francis. . 
Angling Literature in England 
Black Bass Fishing, Henshall 
British Angling Flies 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catch' 
Fish and Fishing, Manly . 
Fishing, Bottom or Float.......... 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott 
Fishing Tourist, Hallock....... 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis . 
Fiy Fishing in Maine Lakes. . 
Fly and Worm Fishing. 
Frark Forester’s Fish and Fishing 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Lin 
Fysshe and Fysshyne 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium 
Goldfish and its Culture, Mulertt 
Modern Practical Angler, Pennell 
Practical Trout Culture 
Practical Fisherman Z 
Prime’s I Go a-Fishing. “e 
Scientific Angler 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 

ME wo Vo nike aaa eencehoaeedeores sean ieee > 
Trolling .. 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and 

British Provinces...... ...... ; : 
Trout Fishing, Rapid Streams, Cutliffe........ 
Walton, Izaak, fac simile of first edition...... 


BIRDS. 


ee TE WO iano cninnsaccnss sésvcnccas 
Baird’s Birds of North America........... 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.. 
OE ss hnerc0tcccccccdeneesese aoe 
Birds Nesting 
Birds of Eastern North America... 
Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania 
Birds of the Northwest 
Birds and Their HAUG... occ cinsesecccs 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............... 
Coues’ Check List 
Coues’ Field Ornithology 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... .-.. 1 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, 
Roosevelt 
Holden’s Book of Birds, pa. 25c.; cloth 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds................. 
Native Song Birds.. 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard................... 
Natural History of Birds 
Notes on Cage Birds, Green. 
Samuei’s Birds of New Engiand.......... .... 
0 Re ee eae ae 
Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and 
Ridgway, plain edition, $12; hand colored.. 
Wilson’s American Ornithology, 3 vols........ 
Wood’s Natural History ot Birds.............. 
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BOATING AND YACHTING; 


Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam 
Boat Racing, Brickwood 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers 
Canoeing in Kanuckia. ......cccccccccccccccce 
Canoe and Camera ae 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s......... 
Cruises in Small Yachts 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing................ 
Hints on Yachting, Buying and Building, 
SND icon gtdn orice Bitte os = aaaaeeen aes Sgeaibasne 
Model Yachts and Boats, Grosvenor........... 
| aera rer ee 
Practical Boat Sailing, Davies... some 
Practical Boat Building, Kemp 
The Sailing Boat 
Yachts and Yachting, Kemp.. ae 
Yacht Designing, Kemp.............s.cccesces 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


Adventures in the Wilderness 
Amateur Trapper—paper, 50c.: bds.... . 
Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 
Norway...... 1 <i camaUee es aeaneuiene “abs vaewe 1 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman. 
Camp Life in the Wilderness.................. 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall... 1 
Camping Out. ' 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson 
III ci ce cs ctamcemces euesvions 1 
How to Camp Out, Gould 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s ......... wneecon aa 
Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher....... apace ies 
Rustlings in the Rockies... .........0..000- ese 1 
The Adirondacks, Headley....... sesawannaeeee 


HORSE. 


American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 
Bits and Bearing Reins.............scsccccese 
Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship... wee 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 
DWY6i 6 T1OTSS BOOK .1.6.60.00s0cdecescses ores 
Horseback Riding, Durant.................000 
How to Ride and School a Horse.... .... tee 
eae ee 
Horses, Famous American Race..... eievewewes 
Horses, Famous American Trotting........... 
Horses, Famous, of America......... 
Jenning’s Horse Training.................+. «+ 
Manual of the Horse........ 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor.......... 
Mayhew’s Horse Management.... 
McClure’s Stable Guide........... 
Rarey’s Horse Tamer........... 
SN INTO oo ccacescnenseaapcapacee paces 
Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s....... ; 
Stable Management, Meyrick 
Stonehenge, Horse Owner’s Cycloped 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 
— on the Horse, American edition, 
0. 
The Book of the Horse 
TEN NO BI on x sicos snicsssacadccncnaveeeas 
The Horse Owner’s Safeguard........ a 
Veterinary Dictionary, Going .. Be 
Wallace’s American Stud Book... - 
Wallace’s American Trotting Register, 2 vols. 
Woodruff's Trotting Horses of America...... 2 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse... . . 
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The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


Sportsman's Library. 


Last of Sportsman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 
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post paid any book 


HUNTING—SHOOTING. 


Across Country Wanderer............ ....... 
American Wild Fowl] Shooting, J. W. Long.... 
American Sportsman, The, Lewis........... ~ 
Breech Loader, Modern, Gloan............... ‘ 
ER rrr 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive Sketches, 2 v., cloth 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow 
How I Became a Sportsman 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing..... .......... 
Hunting and Hunters ef all Nations, Frost... 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules,.................. 
Modern Breech-Loaders, Greener.............. 
ee rare 
Rod and Gun in California..................... 
Shooting 
Shooting, Dougall 
Shooting on the Win; 
Sport With Gun and 
eee 
Sporting Adventures in the Far West......... 
Still Hunter, Van Dyke.............seeee- . 
Stephens’ Lynx Hunting................seee0e 
Stephens’ Fox Hunting 
Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters 
The Gun and Its Development, Greener 


GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake............ 
> Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 

Denna sascnecebackasicce segdmeaacescasecnces 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake..... 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region 
Guide Book and Map of the Dead River Region 
Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard........ 
Map of Androscoggin Reg‘on.................. 
Map of Northern Maine, Steele, 
Map of the Thousand Islands......... 
Tourists’ Map of Maine....... 


SPORTS AND GAMES. 


American Boy’s Own Book, Sports and Games 
Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.; cloth... .... 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 
Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes 
Croquet 
NN PN pos so cpanas ate tcacaaverceseaasenoue 
Every Boy’s Book of Sports and Amusements 
[EMRE MERE so 3..ncsscescavecansarccnecon sees 
| Instruction in the Indian Club Exercise. ...... 
,; Laws and Principles of Whist, Cavendish..... 
| Gueits BUND, sv ccnnccctrcecsss See sees an 
ae arate ges oseaccseastoszens ae 
tonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... 
Whist for Beginners - 


KENNEL, 


American Kennel, Burges. 
Dog, Butler on 
Dog, Diseases of, Dalzie 
Dog. Diseases of, Hill 
Dog Breaking, by Holabird 
Dog Breaking, Hutchinson. 
Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 
jad Training vs. Breaking. Hammond........ 
WN <  woncecess sacs : 
Dogs of Great Brita: 
Countries. 
Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo........ 
Dogs, Points for Judgin 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.: cloth, 
Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. ............. 1 
Dogs and the Public 
English Kennel C, S. Book, Vol. I.............. 
English K. C. S. Book, Vols, III. to X., each.. 
Our Friend the Do; 
Practical Kennel Guide, Stables 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack..... ...... ienamseus 
Stonehenge, Dog of British Islands........... 
OS TOG ON POBUODO 5055.6 seccsciscecrcscceciines 12 
Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, cloth, $12.50; 
morocco 
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America and other 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Adventures of a Young Naturalist 
Amateur Photographer........... 
Anima! Plagues, Flemin 
Antelope and Deer of America 
DO eee eapnwgeeuee 
Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson... 1 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 
Government Report. 
Common Objects of the Seashore, ............ 
Eastward Ho!............ apalnitih cal aale Calne saan si 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New Jer- 
sey Coast. 
How to Make Photographs 
Humorous Sketches, Seymour. 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation.... ae: 
PINE SIRI a cia cain co winleseces danee ee sins 'os 
Life and Writings of Frank Forrester, 2 vols., 
per vo 
Maynard’s Manual of Taxidermy....... ..... 
Manton’s Taxidermy Without a ‘Teacher...... 
Natural History Quadruped................... 
North American Insects..................0000¢ 
Packard’s Haif-Hours With Insects........... 
ID sans.s ps ascakenncn senses sccecs Rancewaas 
Photography for Amateurs.................. . 
Practical Forestry, by Fuller.,....... .. marae 
Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 
Batty ’ 
Practical Orange Culture............ 3 
Practical Poultry Keeping...............e.0+++ 
Randall’s Practical Shepherd.... ............. 
Sportsman’s Gazetter, Hallock...............+ 
Studivs in Animal Life, Lewis............ senes 
The (‘ream of Leicestershire................-- 
The ‘orester, by Brown........ ....... i: ae 
The Northwest Coast of America, 
The Heart of Euro, 
The Botanical Atlas, 2 vols.............seese0e+ 
The Zoological Atlas, 2 vols.............seeee+ 
TG ORE GL UNO BEE. orc ccccccnccsseccceses 
The Taxidermists’ Manual, Brown..........-- 
Wild Flowers of Switzerland..... ...... Sait 
Woodcraft, ‘‘Nessmuk™’. 
Woods and Lakes of Maine................-+++ 
Yellowstone Park, Ludiow, quarto, clot, Gov- 
SFNUIENE MEPS... .0c ccs seciccesccsece 
Youatt on Sheep.. . 
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AT THE LONDON FISHERIES EXHIBITIO 
TaE WICHOoLs 
Hexagonal Split Bamboo Fishing Rods 


Were awarded Three Silver Medals and the highest special prize—10 Sovereigns. Noted for excel- 
ence more than numbers. This is the highest prize awarded te any American for Split Bamboo Rods- 


by B. F. NICHOLS, 153 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for list with Massachusetts Fish and Game Laws. 
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“FOREST AND STREAM SERIES.” 


DEER HUNTING. | WO 


JUDGE JOHN DEAN CATON. 


BY and by it will be time to hunt antelope and deer. It is 

always time to read about them. Judge Caton’s book 
on the antelope, elk, deer, moose and caribou of America 
discusses in a readable way the life history of these animals 
and the methods of their capture. It is the work of an 
enthusiastic sportsman who has had a wide experience and 
has devoted the leisure of years to studying these interesting 
game animals, The volume is very fully illustrated, and is a 
perfect storehouse of information and entertainment. The 
first edition was sold by the Boston publishers at $4. 





Price, $2.50. 





By “NESSMUK.” 


COMPACT pocket handbook of condensed, boiled-down, 
concise, clear, comprehensive, sensible, practical camp 
gumpiion. ‘‘Nessmuk” has been “in the woods” in Michigan 
New York, Pennsylvania, and South America, but this is a 
book for outers, wherever they kindle their camp-fire. The 
author believes in “smoothing it.” He has learned how; now 
he tells others. It is much easier to learn from ‘‘Nessmuk” 
than from Dame Experience. We should not be surprised if 
“Woodcraft” completely revolutionized the methods of camp- 
ing out. If you are going to the woods, read “Woodcraft” 
before you go. It may add to your trip a hundred fold. 





Price, $1.00. 


ODCRAFT. |DOG TRAINING. 


By S. T. HAMMOND. 


H® was a promising puppy, and when you turned him 

over to the breaker to be educated, you thought he was 
bound to make ‘‘the best dog in the world.” And you'll not 
soon forget how disappointed and disgusted you were when 
the dog, the breaker and the big bill-all three turned up 
together, and you saw that the animal’s spirit was broken 
and it would take a steam calliope to make him mind. Now this 
could not have happened if you had been wise enough to buy 
a copy of Hammond’s book, and in your odd leisure moments 
trained the dog yourself instead of having him broken by some 
one else. We are selling edition after edition of this book, 
and it is revolutionizing the system of preparing dogs for 
work in the field. 


Price, $1.00. 


Sent postpaid by the F"orest and Stream Pub. Co. 





PIEPER’S PATENT B.L.. GQUNS 


LEAD THE MAREE TT: 


The Large Demand Proves Their | 


POPULARITY. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED: 


CHEAPNESS. 
STRENGTH. 
SYMMETRY. 
DURABILITY. 


erThi I nm in the market for the money. There is no other gun that can com- 
ae bent COE ae, sales during the we season have been unprecedented. 
olt, fine quality steel-freed locks. ex- 12g. 10g. 
tension rib, scroll fence breech, French walnut selected, pistol grip stock, 
finely chequered, artistically ornamented rubber butt plate, with figure of the 
wayside in elit Sa deck coe ncaa oa ceacaaaaes * str“ #0 00°75 00 
ri ul oKS and mountings...... e- 
es Se eee eee barrels, and fine finish, extra selected stocks. 


No. 600—Ribbon twist barrels, Scott action, double 


god 
610—Same, with fine Damaseus 


615—The best quality in every particular.......-...-+-+-sseeeeeeeee 






598—Damascus 


7000 % 00 599—Damascus ‘ ie 





TOP SNAP—NOT EXTENSION RIB. 
No. 588—Stub twist barrels, back action, steel rebounding locks, double bolt, scroll fence, $97 


589—Stub twist barrels, bar rebounding locks, Test same as No. 588 ee 


pistol an Der ay WO IER aig i wc dencaccccduadeeneucasadcaéecdenacquae 00 $88 00 
eis SE IE I IR a oo vicnaeceedusdnsddeadedencssecasieonces = e 2 S 
oe \ 
5000 5200 
40 00 
50 00 


5881—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, B. A. locks, 12-bore and .44 W. C. F. a 
5608—Rifie and ahot, blued barrels, bar 1Ocks..........ccccccoccccccccscoccsccesce coccccce 


THE SHOOTING QUALITIES 


ARE REMARKABLE. 


BOTH FOR 
REGULARITY 


AND 


ACCURACY. 
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Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 Chambers 5St., N. Y. 


FOR SALE BY ALL THE DEALERS HANDLING GOOD GUNS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
It your dealer has none in stock, don’t purchase until you see it. Get him to send for one on approval. 


THE 8. D. & G. SPECIALTIES ARE: 


CHARLES DALY Hammer and Hammerless Guns. 


Guns. 





The Celebrated PIEPER Guns. 
PARKER BROS.’ Guns. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON Hammerless 


BALLARD Rifles—Don’t forget the new Marlin combined tool for reloading magazine rifle cartridges. 
MARLIN & s 1B OT MERICAN S' 


COLT’S Guns, Rifles and Pistols. 
ARMS CO. Extracting Revolvers. 


STANDARD Revolvers. 
L. M, C. Breech-Loading Implements. 


THE INTERNATION ATI. 


LATEST 


SIDE SNAPS.—Fine Twist Barrels, Rebounding Locks, Pistol Grip Stock, Patent Fore End, Double | 
ht barrel cylinder-bored, left barrel choke-bored. 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK.) 


IMPROVED MACHINE-MADE GUNS. 








NAPS.—(As per cut). Fine Twist Barrels, Rebounding Locks, Pistol Grip Stock, Patent Fore 
Tor sna Double Bolt. Extended Rib, Handsome Rubber Heel Plate, both barrels choke-hored. 


sae me rer — a Heel ~— igh 12 30 or 32 inches, 8 to 9 pounds weight, 
10 ©*«5" 33 inches, 9 to 10% pounds weight.” ~-  - {PRICE, $3000 =| 10 ©” 32 inches, 9 to 10} pounds weight, - } PRICE, $36 00 
Every component part of these guns is made by gauge. They are handsome, safe and very durable, shooting qualities excellent, and are superior in every way to any ever before offered 
at such prices. FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 


HERMANN BOKER & CO., 101 & 103 Duane St., N. Y., Manufacturers’ Sole Agents. 


Also Sole Agents for PIFFARD’S ELASTIC RUBBER HEEL PLATES and KYNOCH’S BRASS SHELLS. 










(Nov. 18, 1884, 


SPECIALTIES 


Russian Water Proof. 
Price 25 Cents. 


The best article known for keeping out wet and 
preserving the leather. 


GUN OIDE. 


Price 50 Cents. 

The only non-oxydizer made that will prevent 
iron, steel and metal from rusting when exposed to 
salt water. The contents of one bottle will 
gun in good condition one year. 


320 FOREST AND STREAM. 


Whitney«-Kennedy Repeating Rifle. 














The Strongest and Best. 


Many thousands in use. Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal 
in line of fire at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


These rifles are made .38-cal. 40 gr., .44-cal. 40 gr., .45-cal. 60 gr., .45-cal. 75 gr., and .50-cal. 95 gr. (Express), using the same ammunition 
as other magazine rifles. Catalogues and price lists on application to the manufacturers. 


WHITNEY ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 
FE U e S. ALLEN’S SPECIALTIES. 
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Powdered Areca Nut. 


Price 50 Cents. 
A safe and infallible remedy for WORMS in DOGS. 


Imperial Flea Powder. 
Price 50 Cents. 


For the destruction of Fleas and vermin on dogs 
and other animals, 






ESTABLISHED 1853. 





The above are put up under my supervision by 
one of the best chemists in the United States, and 
each is guaranteed as a. Sample con- 
taining one package of each sent on receipt of $1.50 
in stamps or posta! note. 

I keep in stock a full line of 


Spratt’s Medicines for Dogs. 
HENRY C. SQUIRES, 


No. 178 Broadway, N. Y. 















Highest aaeet 
Centennial, 1876. 


Gold Medal 
at Paris, 1878. 











F, BOOSS & BRO, fina NICKEL- PLATED =D DUCK ee 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AND ORIGI- 
NATORS OF DESIGNS OF FUR GARMENTS, 


Wanted, 
Wanted--Maynard Rifle, 


», BOW- -FACING ROWING GEAR Moisden. oe back of the handles, and ona 


Al LEN >. oarsman’s body. Every pair warranted 


BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR 


SEALSKIN DOLMANS, 
SEALSKIN PALETOTS, 
SEALSKIN NEWMARKETS 
SEALSKIN PELISSES, 
SEALSKIN SACQUES, 
SEALSKIN VISITES. 


ALSO SEAL PLUSH GARMENTS, PLAIN AND 
TRIMMED. 

ALL STYLES OF SILK FUR-LINED GAR- This boot will give better satisfaction for all-round work 
MENTS. than any covering yet invented for the feet. Double uppers, 


BROCADED VELVETS, RICHLY FUR TRIM- | water-tight tongue at instep, snug adjustment at top, giving 
MED. symmetrical application to conformation of foot, ankle and 


calf, and contributing thorough comfort, rotection and 

— FURIANED SHOULDER CAFES, warmth. Will not chafe the heel or ankle. The seams are 
STOLES AND MUFFS. , | rubber cemented before being stitched; the tongue is thor- 
FULL ASSORTMENT OF FUR-TRIMMINGS, oughl a. waterproofed; bottoms put on *with welt and hand- 


GENTLEMEN'S FUR CAPS, GLOVES AND COL- | sewed; no screw-nails used as in the cheap imitations. Thorough 


Sleigh Robes of all Descriptions, 


Send for catalogue of leather and canvas sportsmen’s goods to 
The well-earned reputation of our house for style, YER RRIN GTON QUIMBY 9 
quality and fit places it in the first rank of the fur SUCCESSORS TO 


trade of this country, and we challenge competition 
for quality and price over all competitors. All THOMSON & SONS, 
301 Broadway (P. O. Box 1016), NEW YORK. 


F. A. ALLEN, Beane tL 


goods warranted. 


NO. 449 BROADWAY, 


AND 26 MERCER STREET, FOUR DOORS 
BELOW GRAND STREET. 


FLORIDA il 


2 ii min 
Tourists, Invalids and Settlers. f va <a 


By GEORGE M. BARBOUR. 


New edition for the present season, fully revised, 
with a New Chapter and an Appendix. With Map 
and numerous Illustrations. ° 

12mo., cloth. Price $1.50. 


This work contains practical information regard- 
ing the climate, soil and productions of Florida; its 
cities, towns and people; its scenery and resorts; 


Also Agents in New York for 
Lefever’s Hammerless Guns. 





A shows shell in creaser. B shows creased shell. 


OT ee eee oneal ce | The Cheapest, the Simplest, the Handiest, the Easiest to Operate. 
YE CREASER Cie et ee ever made for fastening 
pt of price. Copper finish, $1.00; 


ee, opinion is that THE N 
For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, loads in r shells. Ask your dealer for it. Sent by mail on rece 


Pail ick 1.50. Circular free. 
D APPLETON & CO., Publishers ss THE NYE CREASER CO., Monmouth, Ill. 
‘ 7] ' 


1,8 and 5 Bond street, New York. LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


GOOD NEWS MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Td LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever 
fered, Now’s your time to get w up 
orders for. our celebrated ~ 
fe beau’ 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Decorated Toles Fei fat. 5 For full porsicaiete, pidrese ; 
vt 6. Sake 289, 4 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


JOSEPH PLUNKETT, 
(Successor to R. SHEPHERD,) 
gee and Manufacturer of Eng- 
rass and Iron Bed. 
awede Adjustable Folding 
Chairs, who yoy Baby 




















Sportsmen’s Convention. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
YERRINGTON & QUIMBY, AGENTS FOR NEW YORK CITY. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., 78 E. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


112 West 14th Street, New York. 


ALLEN’ S SHELL SWAG 6a 2 ae a original size in one minute. Mention 


ALLEN'S DECOY FRAMES "sass ssn ewexsaut resend" dome 











CELEBRATED LEFEVER HAMMERLESS GUNS, 





The only gun in the world with compensated action to take up wear in any direction. Used by the 
best trap shots in America. Winner of the Pierce Diamond Badge three times at the New York State 


Model of 1881. Address with full particulars and 
lowest price, MAYNARD, care of Carrier 326, 
Charlestown, Mass. pov6,2t 





ANTED.—BACK NUMBERS OF THE FOREST 

AND STREAM, dates Feb. 22, 1877, Feb. 28, 1878, 

Jan. 30, 1879, Feb. 24, 1881, Feb. 17, 1881, April 6, 
1882, Oct. 19, 1882 and Jan. 4, 1888. Address, Forest 
and Stream Pub. Co., 39 Park Row, New York City. 





W idee — LIVE DEER, QUAIL, PAR- 

anne and prairie chickens. Address, stat- 

ee pet ice and full particulars, HOWARD, 16 & 18 
ange Place, fifth floor, Room 1, N. Y. it 


Sor Sale. 


Ferrets For Sale. 


$7.00 per pair; $4.00 for single female, $3.50 for 
single oe Send money by post office mone 
order or registered letter. Address CHARLES 
VAN VECHTEN, Victor, Ontario county, N. Y. 








OR SALE OR RENT.—A COMPLETE DUCK- 
ing outfit, consisting of mage 108 eer oo and 
single boxes, etc. Acdress 
ROUGAHS, Havre de Grace, Md., or Ninth a Master, 
Philadelphia. octi6,1mo 





OR SALE.—12 VOLUMES OF THE FOREST 

AND STREAM, from X. to XXII. inclusive. Vols. 
X. and XL. bound. J. HOUSE, 215 Eckford street, 
Brooklyn E. D., N. Y. novi13,1t 





OUGALL DOUBLE-BARRELED EXPRESS 

rifle, .40- a, 50 grains, American cartridge. 

$166; cost $400. H.C. SQUIRES, 178 aa’ 
novl3,t: 








* SALE.—BALLARD GALLERY RIFLE, .22- 

, octagon barrel, pistol grip, improved off- 

hand” butt plates. Very little used and in perfect 

condition. Address GALLERY, care Forest and 
Stream office. *  nov138,1t 





OR SALE CHEAP.—A SECOND-HAND 

breech-loading ducking gun, 10-bore, weight 12- 
lbs., in good order. Williams & Powell Liverpool, 
makers. Inquire of HENRY C . SQUIRES, 178 
Broadway, ¥, Y. nov13,1t 





OR SALE.—PHEASANTS, GOLD, SILVER, 
Lady Amherst and English. Young and adult 





birds of my own breeding. W. HINSDALE, 
Wadsworth, O. nov13,2t 
REENER HAMMERLESS FOR Bale. BRAN 
new, 12-bore, 30in. barrels; cost $350 mp 
never used; will sell for $200, ROBERT FIELD, 
126 East Twelfth street, N. Y. City. novi3,it 





R SALE.—SINGLE-BARRELD SEMI-HAM- 
merless B. L. sho n, 12-bore, with loading 
tools, American Arms Co.’s make. A new gun, ex- 
cellent penetration an pattern and sold for no 
fault. ice complete $10. Will send C. O. D. on 
receipt of $2 to insure onpres charges. H. H. 
SOULE, State Department, Washington,D.C. 1 





ERMAN CARP.— MIRROR AND SCALE 

ready to deliver in November. Mirror $10 and 
scale $5 per hundred. Cans, $1 each. Spawners 50 
cents and $1 each. OSCAWANEE STOCK FARM, 
Cortlandt-on-Hudson. G. V. DeGraef, er. 





coe and aed in every county, publi 
ings all paid for and no debt. Its soil and paw 
combine to produce large crops, and it is the best 
fruit State in the Northwest. Several million acres 
of unoccupied and fertile lands are yet in the mar- 
ket at low prices. The State has issued a new 
pamphlet containing a map and descriptions of the 
soil, crops and general resources of every county 
in the State, which may be had free of charge i, 
writing to the Commissioner of Emigration, Detroi 

Mich. oct16,6t 





Hu the Stud. 





IN THE STUD. 


BARONET, Pointer (A.K.R. 264), champion 
Rush ex Rose, Broken by Titus. Winner in the 
“ym address 

a jonemo” 


field and 2. is bench. For 
FORREST W. FORBES, P.O. 
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